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ARTICLE I. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE FOR THE PRESENT SLAVERY 
AGITATION? 

THAT our country is now under the most tremendous 
excitement on the subject of slavery, no one can doubt. 
At the South this excitement has reached a furor unpa- 
ralleled in the past, developing itself in all the fanati- 
cism and extravagance, usually attendant on popular 
convulsions. Innocent travellers are waylaid and ar- 
rested; quiet schoolmasters from the North are cate- 
- chised and threatened; honest pedlars and outspoken 
artisans are tabooed and banished; medical students at 
the North are courted and bribed to return to their 
southern homes; free negroes are banished under pain 
of perpetual slavery, if they remain in the land of their 
birth; warlike stores are provided; non-intercourse with 
the North is threatened, to the great fright of some nor- 
thern merchants ; and dissolution of the Union prophesied, 
if the next President of the United States should fail to 
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be acceptable to southern politicians. This southern 
excitement is transferred North by a press, eager to em- 
balm and circulate all facts or fancies tending to throw 
discredit on opponents at the North, whether these op- 
ponents be political, commercial or theological. The 
North is startled by the cry, that “ theUnion is in danger ;” 
and northern men are asked to surrender the principles 
of their fathers, and the right of expressing their honest 
and conscientious convictions, lest the “South” should 
“oo off;” or what some would regard as a greater evil, 
lest southern trade should “fall off.” 

The impression in view of these facts has become very 
common, that our times are wonderfully chaotic and dis- 
turbed, and all are looking with interest to the future, 
and asking: “ What shall the end of these things be?” 
We do not desire the reputation of prophets, and there- 
fore shall not undertake to predict results. We prefer 
to look at the causes which have induced this peculiar 
state of the public mind. On whom rests the responsi- 
bility of producing this phrensied excitement? Parti- 
sans would settle this question by pointing to their op- 
ponents, and saying, “These are the troublers of Israel.” 
But we are not to take counsel from such partial, blind- 
ed, interested classes. On whom will truth, candor and 
right reason fasten the blame of disturbing the Church 
and the land? 

We find the first occasion of our unhappy disturb- 
ance in the ewistence among us of such an institution 
as human slavery. In this nineteenth century; in the 
most enlightened and freest nation of earth; in an age 
of warm, comprehensive, outgoing philanthropy, when 
Christian charity feels the universal pulse of suffering 
humanity, and sends out sympathy, prayers, men and 
money, to bless and educate the degraded of all lands; 
it could not occur, that such an institution as slavery 
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should produce no excitement. Its prohibition of schocls 
and Bible reading; its failure to recognise by law the 
marriage relation, parental control and filial obedience ; 
its denuding the laborer of all rights of property and ap- 
peal to the justice of courts against oppression; its sepa- 
ration of families, by the sale of husband or wife on the 
block, at the impulse of caprice or avarice—we say that 
such an institution itself, in this age and land, is so great 
an anomaly, so offensive at the first blush to Christianity, 
to human sympathy, to the spirit of our free institutions, 
that it must excite attention, not alone in States that en- 
dorse it, but among all Christian men of every land. It 
will not do to say that every body should look at their 
own affairs, mind their own business, and not trouble 
themselves about the condition of four millions of men 
in other States. This is an age of reading and reflec- 
tion, and among a people so intelligent as those who in- 
habit the nerthern States, the fact of slavery, its laws, 
its incidents, its faults, cannot be ignored. And what 
Christian men think, they will say, with more or less 
charity, intelligence and interest; with more or less con- 
sideration and sympathy for the master as well as the 
slave. Now so far as the institution of slavery tends to 
do violence to the spirit of the age and the sympathies 
of Christianity, it is, and will continue to be, an occasion 
of religious and political excitement. ‘To remove the 
excitement, the occasion must itself be modified or re- 
moved. ‘This excitement may be palsied by hopeless- 
ness; it may be softened by a large charity towards our 
southern brethren; it may be schooled, restrained and 
guided, as it ought to be, by a sober judgment; but it 
cannot be annihilated by any cautions of interest or po- 
licy, or cowed by threats and demonstrations. If this 
view be correct, all men ought to know it. Pro-slavery 
men, North and South, in Church and State, in our cities 
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and elsewhere, ought to bear in mind that the only way 
to prevent slavery from creating an unpleasant excite- 
ment, is to divest it, or, at least, begin to divest it of the 
laws and incidents which are regarded by the civilized 
world, as offences against Christianity itself. This would 
at once take the wind out of the sails of agitators and 
fanatics, and breathe the spirit of peace over our land. 
A second occasion of the unhappy bitterness at- 
tending this subject, is the entirely new ground on which 
the system is now defended by its advocates in Church 
and State. The fathers of Virginia and the Carolinas; 
the patriots of the Revolution, like Henry, Washington, 
and Jefferson; the fathers of the Presbyterian Church, 
like Edwards, Davies, Witherspoon, J. P. Wilson, Ash- 
bel Green, Moses Hoge, J. H. Rice, Gideon Blackburn, 
James Blythe, and David Rice, never pretended to de- 
fend the system of human slavery as right in the abstract ; 
as a system congenial to the Gospel, and founded in 
equity. No such thing. They considered it an evil, 
moral, social, and political, and only to be tolerated ten- 
porarily to avoid the worse evil of immediate abolition. 
So universal was this feeling in the South, thirty years 
ago, that it was common for southern members of Con- 
gress alluding to slavery, always carefully to say: “I 
will not defend slavery in the abstract.” This is known 
to all intelligent readers, whose memories reach back 
thirty years. A minister of the Gospel in those days, 
who had undertaken to defend slavery by the Bible, 
would have been regarded as insane or imbecile. The 
first clergyman in our land who undertook this task, we 
believe, was a Rev. Mr. Smylie, of Natchez, Mississippi; 
who, twenty-five years ago, issued a pamphlet defending 
slavery, as a system, by the Bible. He was regarded as 
partially insane on account of this effort. The first po- 
litician who inaugurated slavery as a blessing to be per- 
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petuated through all time, was John C. Calhoun. It 
amazed the world. But now the novel and strange 
views of Messrs. Smylie and Calhoun have become a part 
of the religious and political creed of the South, and do 
not lack some willing advocates even in our free North. 
The friends of human freedom and progress, constituting 
the great mass at the North, are now asked, under pain 
of the imputation of fanaticism and constructive treason, 
to sanction doctrines, which, for a thousand years, will 
leave millions in our land to be kept ignorant, that the 
South may be safe; to be bereft of schools, Bibles, mar- 
riage and civil rights, and legal protection, and all this 
under sanction of our holy and beneficent religion. Now, 
it is not wonderful that opposition to such principles 
drives some wise men mad. To be asked in the same 
breath to go against our natural sense of justice; against 
what, for a thousand years, has been regarded as the spi- 
rit of Christianity ; against all the declarations and moral 
foundations on which our revolutionary fathers based 
their appeals to God, and the sentiments of universal 
humanity; against the ancient, and the oft-repeated and 
earnestly enforced “testimonies” of the Church; against 
the common opinion of Christians at large—to ask all 
this of northern ministers and from northern men, is 
asking a great deal too much. Northern clergymen and 
honest Christian men in our churches, do not hold their 
principles on swivels of interest and popularity, to be 
conveniently turned to meet the clamors of commerce 
and political partisanship. So long as these new-fangled, 
most repulsive and dangerous heresies on the doctrine of 
human rights, are urged upon us as tests of orthodoxy 
and love of the Union, so long there will be resistance 
and unpleasant excitement. “I speak as unto wise men: 
judge ye what I say.” 

A third source of irritation from the slavery discus- 
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sion, we.find in the selfish and mercenary motives of many 
of those who keep up the agitation. We are willing to 
believe that there is an honest northern party, and an 
honest southern party; and none can blame these honest 
parties for being true to their principles. But outside 
of these parties, yet claiming to represent them, are di- 
vers guerilla bands, caring little for any moral principle, 
but carrying on the war for the glory they can achieve, 
or the plunder they can secure. ‘Thus some find it very 
convenient to be ultra and rabid abolitionists. It leaves 
them absolved from all obligation to conserve the Chris- 
tian graces of faith, humility, penitence, gentleness, for- 
bearance, prudence, and moderation; and allows them to 
sanctify, in their own estimate of themselves and before 
the world, by a profession of love to the slave, all their 
desire for notoriety; all their personal ambition for place 
and manifestation of their genius and eloquence; all 
their latent self-righteousness, combativeness, and social 
discontent. Free from the restraints of the Bible and 
religious profession and principle, by becoming cham- 
pions of a benevolent enterprise, they, like the Pharisees, 
gain a self-complacency, without virtue; and by loud 
claims to one equivocal charity, and loud laudations of 
themselves and slander of all others, they boast that they 
are too pure to hold fellowship with the Church of God. 
With some of these, abolition not only seems all their reli- 
gion and morality, it is their livelihood, their trade. Abo- 
lition gives them their excitement, their complacency, 
their license to slander, their notoriety, and their bread. 
It gives them audiences, at so much a head, circulates 
their newspapers, sells their books, pays their travelling 
expenses, and, in their own estimate, saves their souls. 
Like a gossip, reforming the erring in a New England 
village, by reporting scandal among her neighbors, these 
reformers devote themselves to unsparing, reckless and 
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bitter denunciation of men five hundred miles off, to per- 
suade those men, with almost superhuman virtue, to sa- 
crifice their property and position to a moral principle. 
Abolition has opened to skeptics, religious errorists, poets, 
lecturers and novelists, a mine of notoriety and money, 
and they are working it. Now it is hard enough for 
the common sense and Christianity of the North to bear 
these modern Pharisees—these men of not only one idea, 
but of one moral principle. When their discord reaches 
the South, unsoftened by one note of forbearance or cha- 
rity; and when this discordant note is taken as the key 
of northern piety, patriotism, and fraternity, no wonder 
our brethren there think it is time to dissolve the Union. 
We owe it to our southern brethren to protest that these 
fanatics represent neither the judgment nor the spirit of 
the North; that in spite of all the clamor and bitterness 
of these professional and mercenary reformers, the great 
heart of the North still beats warmly and kindly towards 
their countrymen of Virginia and the Carolinas, 
Outside of these disorganizers, there are other parties 
at the North, who are, in some degree, under the same 
condemnation. ‘Those politicians in the Church, who 
have found it convenient to agitate slavery, in order to 
break in on the integrity and order of sister denomina- 
tions, from which they desired to make proselytes, belong 
to this class. Our own Church has suffered abundant- 
ly from one quarter in this respect. A certain denomi- 
nation, geographically free from contact with slave terri- 
tory; certain ministers and associations; certain presses 
and agencies found that they could tamper with our 
churches and church members, by calling our General 
Assembly pro-slavery. Year after year they kept up the 
cry, not because they had more of the spirit of liberty 
than ourselves, but because abolition was a mine which 
they could work to ecclesiastical advantage. ‘Their 
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shouts for freedom, under the impulse of sheer bigotry 
and ecclesiastical ambition, did not deceive us, nor much 
harm us; but it developed a spirit of Yankee cunning 
and hypocrisy, which has aided in mingling with the 
holy cause of human freedom, a distrust of the sincerity 
and true charity of its advocates, and made the whole 
influence of northern principles less efficient for good at 
the South. And we feel bound here to add, that so far 
as a great Home Missionary organization of our land 
yielded to the spirit which we have just described, so far 
has its power to do good in our whole country been 
curtailed and its good name tarnished. 

In our summary of the causes of slavery excitement, 
we must not of course omit the political parties, North 
and South, organized with reference to the peculiar in- 
stitution. Others may judge differently, but it strikes 
us that the chief blame here rests with southern politi- 
cians. John C. Calhoun, twenty-five years ago, had his 
own purposes to serve as to his favorite doctrines of the 
tariff, and the right of secession. The South could not 
be united as one man on any of the ordinary. party 
issues. He saw clearly that on one subject there was 
extreme sensibility at the South; that as English poli- 
ticians often rallied the nation by crying: “The Church 
is in danger!” he could rally the South by crying: “The 
institution of slavery is in danger!” ‘The rising feeling 
of the world against Slavery, following the West India 
emancipation, gave intensity to the alarm. It would 
reach all classes. Planters, slave-owners, dealers and 
drivers, from interest ; and women and children from fear, 
could all be roused. He assumed thai the North would 
be divided in politics on ordinary issues. If the South 
could be combined to utter one cry, then by allying it- 
self to one of the parties of the North, it could rule the 
country. Here was developed that new phase of the 
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slavery discussion, the results of which are all around us 
to-day. Here originated that reign of terror at the 
South, by which a great political party not only crushed 
out its opponents, but hushed down the southern con- 
science, and compelled its clergy and churches to say 
aye to every proposition deemed orthodox, for the secu- 
rity, the perpetuity and the expansion of human bondage. 
To the existence of this pro-slavery southern party, we 
owe the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the an- 
archy of Kansas, and the raid of John Brown. 

What was passing meantime in the North? The abo- 
litionists, with Birney or Gerritt Smith at their head, had 
been hardly able to raise a corporal’s guard on the princi- 
ple of emancipation. But when the great North saw 
that the South, by combining on the pro-slavery issue at 
home, and with a small minority in the free States, was 
set on the propagandism of slavery, and likely to suc- 
ceed; then it was that the political leaders in the North, 
thinking that freedom had its charm here, as really as 
slavery there, raised the masses by the cry that human 
liberty, North and South, and the wide world over, was 
in peril from the new principles announced. ‘The result 
we all know. The parties are divided North and South, 
to contend for the control of the government. We are 
not disposed to despond at this. Considering what hu- 
man nature is, and what is to be expected when millions 
are roused by party strife, we bless God that so little has 
occurred of excess and riot, to rouse fear for the safety 
of the Union. We wish we could persuade the South 
to go back to the better principles of their fathers. We 
should like to see in the North a better temper and more 
conciliation. But as such wishes are vain, with confidence 
in God, and the triumph of truth and justice, we are 
willing with our children to wait in hope the develop- 
ments of coming years. 
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We are compelled here to allude to one more occa- 
sion of the alienation between the North and South. 
It is by no means the least, especially in its bear- 
ing on the union of northern and southern Christians. 
We refer to those northern presses, secular and reli- 
gious, which keep up the slavery agitation for their own 
advantage. Some of these papers take the South under 
their peculiar care. The South is always right and always 
abused. They see nothing in slavery but its holidays, 
its prayer meetings, and its “Uncle Toms.” While 
the advocates of emancipation are mobbed all over the 
South, these professedly conservative presses do not 
hesitate to outrage the free North by the wholesale and 
the unblushing advocacy of the Bible righteousness of 
human slavery. They think that abolitionists at the 
South ought to be driven out; but they forget that they 
themselves are equally radical and impertinent by im- 
porting pro-slavery principles into free States. While 
they thus do violence to the whole spirit of northern 
sentiment, by advocating an institution which every 
Northern commonwealth has repudiated, they act as 
scavengers and tale-bearers general, to collect the ravings 
of fanatics, and the imprudent words of true lovers of 
liberty, or the resolutions of excited anti-slavery bodies, 
and straightway send it all South, as specimens of nor- 
thern wisdom, sentiment and temper. They do more. 
They impute fanaticism to all presses which they regard 
as rivals, and to all men whose influence they desire to 
weaken, and thus make the South believe that all cha- 
rity and truth have left their northern brethren. By 
constantly advertising southern Christians. how much 
they are abused; by constantly averring that the senti- 
ments of the North, in relation to liberty, lead to licen- 
tiousness, disunion, and bloodshed; it is not the fault of 
these presses if the pulse of the South ever falls below 
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fever heat. “If where there is no tale-bearer the strife 
ceases,” we may hope that when these disturbers of the 
public peace have had their say and day, that a better 
spirit will be found in Church and State. If instead of 
repeating words of bitterness and alienation, the press 
would only send North and South what it hears of the 
language of fraternity and appreciation; the North and 
South might differ in sentiment, and still be united in 
kind wishes and prayers for each other’s welfare. 

The bearing of the interests of trade on the slavery 
agitation is not to be overlooked. We allude not now 
to the increased love of slavery generated at the South 
by the late enormous rise of slave value in the market; 
we allude not to the madness of slave-dealers at aught 
which rebukes their practices, or touches the value of 
their human merchandise; but we refer to those north- 
ern merchants, who, trembling with fear lest their south- 
ern custom should be impaired, are unwilling to tolerate 
any opinions or moral teaching which may be unaccep- 
table at the South. Willing, themselves, for the sake of 
gain, to imbibe and echo the highest type of a progres- 
sive pro-slavery creed; willing to bend the pliant knee 
to principles which their fathers abhorred, 

“That thrift may follow fawning ;” 
they desire that the religious press and northern pulpit 
should imitate their example and adapt the Gospel of 
Christ and the laws of justice and charity to the novel and 
final teaching of slave-dealers and southern politicians. 
Some of this class, anxious to reap a large harvest from 
southern fanaticism, have not scrupled to stimulate the 
fears of the South; to charge all around them with hos- 
tility to our southern brethren, that these traffickers in 
principles and broadcloth might enjoy a monopoly of 
southern trade. Now, if anything could throw the 
northern religious press and northern pulpits into ul- 
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traism and bitterness, dictation from such a source and 
such motives would effect it. We are not sure but this 
has been sometimes the result. To be asked to hold his 
principles, as to human rights under the Golden Rule, 
at the beck of worldly interest, and adapt the law of 
God to the necessities of trade, is such an insult to the 
understanding, the conscience, the courage, and the ho- 
nor of a religious teacher, that he has special need of 
the grace of God to bear it without the loss of equani- 
mity and moderation. We trust that the class to which 
we have alluded is not large, and we are sure they will 
become 
‘<Small by degrees, and beautifully less.” 

They are likely to be appreciated at the South, as really 
as in the North. 

There may be added to the occasions of bitterness, in 
the slavery discussion, a practical violation of reciprocal 
obligations on the part of many, both North and South. 
Here we speak for ourselves, holding no others respon- 
sible for any sentiments we may utter. It has always 
seemed to us that any organized efforts to tamper with 
southern slaves and run them off from their masters, was 
a species of lynch law; a violation of all principles of so- 
cial order and comity; a gross outrage on the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States. John Brown bid 
defiance to all laws and compacts. He did the matter 
openly and bravely, and periled the consequences. He 
occupies a position, in our estimate, far above those who 
profess a respect for law and order, and ask the protec- 
tion of law as good citizens, and yet furtively engage in 
dispossessing southern men of what they regard, and 
what their laws regard as property. ‘To assume that 
southern slave-holders, as a class, are banditti, from 
whom it is proper to reclaim their plunder by stealth, 
and release their captors by subterfuge, is regarded, at 
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the South, as the grossest insult; and the most enor- 
mous social and pecuniary wrong. Now, to keep the 
whole South in a fever of indignation, to unsettle their 
whole confidence in northern sentiments and northern 
men, to shut the ear of the South against all appeals for 
the slave, and to darken the hopes of millions left in bon- 
dage, for the sake of transferring, by stealth and illegally, 
a few individual slaves from the rice fields of the Caro- 
linas to the forests of Upper Canada, is a philanthropy 
so equivocal, and a morality so peculiar, that we cannot 
commend it. It is an element of bitterness, strife, hate, 
and mutual recrimination, which should not be allowed 
to mar the peace of the country and the hopes of the 
true friends of human freedom. 

While we thus condemn a practice which some good 
men of the North have sanctioned, we feel bound to say 
that we see all over the South, a practical wrong, of 
which not only all the North, but humanity, religion 
and law have a right to complain. In the Constitution 
of the United States, the southern slave-holder is allowed 
to come North and reclaim his fugitive slave. The ex- 
ercise of this right has done extreme violence to north- 
ern sympathies, and not unfrequently been attended with 
breaches of the peace. Still the right is allowed, claimed, 
exercised, protected and enforced by the power of the 
general government. 

But the same Constitution of the United States, which 
gives this right to the southern slave-holder, also or- 
dains that “freedom of speech and of the press” shall 
not be abridged. This provision for “freedom of speech 
and of the press’’ was designed to protect men disposed 
to utter unpopular and uncomfortable opinions; for it 
would need no constitutional safeguard to allow men 
to echo sentiments popular and comfortable to all around. 
Now, southern slayeholders have found this provision 
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of the Constitution to be inconvenient and incompatible 
with their present system of slavery and its perpetuity, 
profit and expansion. So, instead of remodeling their 
institutions to meet the demands of an enlightened pub- 
lic sentiment, and the spirit of the age, they have prac- 
tically and violently neutralized, and utterly disregard- 
ed this provision of the Constitution. Under the plea 
of “police regulations,” and the apology of “northern 
abolition,” they have made it a crime and nuisance to 
express an honest anti-slavery opinion, or to establish 
an anti-slavery paper, however conservative and Chris- 
tian in spirit, any where between the Ohio river and 
the Capes of Florida! They ask of the North “the 
pound of flesh,” because it is in the “bond;” but by 
mobs and lynch law, drive out of the South an honest 
and frank schoolmaster, who has ventured to express 
his opinions as to the morality and economy of human 
bondage. They come North, and are tolerated in any 
eulogies on slavery. They urge at home the most ultra 
charges against northern fraternity, patriotism and jus- 
tice; but if you go South to give your opinions, or at- 
tempt to circulate South a refutation of partisan slan- 
ders, you are regarded as an incendiary, and will be 
happy, if not compelled to import home a southern robe 
of North Carolina tar and South Carolina cotton. 

We have been amazed that southern statesmen, scho- 
lars and divines have been willing to submit to this 
“index expurgatorius ;” this fetter on the tongue and 
the pen; this limitation of what men may speak, and 
hear, and write, and read, by the sublime judgment of 
village magistrates and street mobs. It seems to us 
that this prohibition of free thought tends to emascu- 
late the whole southern intellect; to excite doubt as to 
the confidence of slaveholders in their own moral posi- 
tion; to violate the great Protestant principle of private 
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judgment, and to draw down on our southern brethren 
the indignation, if not the contempt, of the world. 

Sure we are, that nothing more imperils the peace 
of the South, nothing tends more to exasperate the 
Christian world against slavery and slaveholding, than 
this denying to honest, conservative and true men, the 
fair expression of their moral judgments. If any insti- 
tution of our land cannot bear this, its annihilation is 
only a question of time. 

We will not prolong this Article. We have penned 
it in all sincerity and charity, as a contribution to truth 
and justice. We are certainly opposed to the whole 
system of human bondage, here and everywhere. But 
we have no personal prejudices against our South- 
ern fellow citizens. As we need in the North their 
cotton, their rice, and their oranges; so we are of opi- 
nion that New England, New York, and Pennsylva- 
nia would be greatly benefited by the importation of 
the impulsive generosity, the high sense of personal 
honor, the gentlemanly courtesy, the frank bearing 
and chivalrous courage of the sunny South. The cold, 
angular, conscientious and economical Northerner, 
blended with the warm-hearted, indulgent, confiding 
and poetical South Carolinian, would develop a perfect 
American manhood. We desire to strengthen, not 
‘weaken, the bonds which link us to the South. We 
can sympathize with the one hundred millions in Afri. 
ca, as really as with the four millions of Africans in the 
South; we can take our stand with the hundred mil- 
lions of Africa, and look up joyfully to the semi-civili- 
zation and modified Christianity of four millions of Af- 
ricans in our land. We give our southern brethren 
credit for a genuine interest in the well being and hap- 
piness of the inferior class entrusted to their control. 
We can estimate the real benevolence with which thou- 
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sands of southern gentlemen and ladies are planning 
and laboring for the moral improvement of their slaves. 
We are willing to accord to them a piety as sincere, and 
a philanthropy as genuine, as the world exhibits. We 
do not lay upon them the responsibility to lift four mil- 
lions of Africans suddenly to the highest level of Anglo- 
Saxon progress. We are willing to trust to them the 
time, and mode, and measure, of amelioration and ulti- 
mate emancipation. We are willing to sympathize 
with them in the gross and indiscriminate vituperation 
to which they have been subjected, and to accord to 
them a perfect equality and fraternity with ourselves, 
in every claim to respect, courtesy and Christian charity, 
And while we say, from the heart, all this; we claim 
from them, confidence in the purity of our intentions, 
and a respect for our conscientious convictions on the 
subject of slavery. We claim the liberty, respectfully 
and fraternally, to stand up against what we regard as 
their retrocession from sound principles, and their leth- 
argy in opposing and abrogating laws, which deny Bible 
reading, and legal marriage, and family security, to a race 
in their power. We claim that by how much the Af- 
rican is weak in intellect, and submissive in temper; by 
so much does he lay a higher claim on Christian men, 
for more thorough education and full opportunities. If 
our southern neighbors will receive our protests of re- ‘ 
gard, and yieid courtesy to our claims, we can mutually 
say : “ Let there be no strife between us, for we are brethren.” 





PYTHAGORAS. 


ARTICLE II. 


PYTHAGORAS. 


Greece, lying midway between Asia Minor and Italy, 
transmitted, about 800 years before the birth of our Sa- 
viour, a hardy and enterprising population to Sicily and 
the neighboring continent; and at the same time, as 
though mindful of the sunny shores to the East, from 
which their ancestors had adventurously launched their 
barks, Greeks, with restless energy, glided through the 
thousand emerald Isles of the Adgean, to lay the founda- 
tions of Samos, Ephesus, and Miletus, and the nine 
other noted cities on the coast of Asia Minor. 

The excursion westward, in those days, was full of 
peril. Though the distance between the nearest points 
of Epirus and Italy, was not more than fifty miles, but 
few Islands intervened; and abroad on the blue sea, 
with no land in sight, was a position which early sailors 
dreaded, and for which their diminutive craft were but 
poorly adapted. 

Overcoming all difficulties, however, just at the close of 
the eighth century, B. C., active Greeks spread over the 
modern Calabria, and encouraged by the »..ccess which 
attended their efforts, Tarentum, Locri, and Rhegium, 
with the two great cities, Sybaris and Croton, speedily 
started into existence. The walls of Sybaris had a cir- 
cuit of six miles, whilst those of Croton are believed to 
have extended over at least twelve miles. 

We enter into the midst of one of these places with 
Pythagoras, about five hundred and thirty years before 
Christ. Sybaris and Croton were then the greatest 
Hellenic cities; and the region of Italy of which they 
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were the principal masters, was called Magna Grecia. 
Sybaris was notorious for her luxurious indolence. The 
host of vices which spring from self-indulgence, found 
a home there. Her wealthy citizens were steeped to 
the lips in effeminacy, drunkenness, debauchery. Some 
conception of the number of her inhabitants may be 
formed from the statement which is given, that the army 
she despatched against Croton, consisted of three hun- 
dred thousand men. For generations after her over- 
throw, ‘“Sybaritic stories” held much the same place 
among the Greeks, that the Arabian Nights hold in 
Christendom. 

Croton was renowned for the skill of her physicians, 
Unlike the Sybarites, her citizens were of vigorous bodi- 
ly habit, and frequently carried away the prize at the 
Olympic games. In size, in riches, and in population, 
the city was inferior to Sybaris. After a political revo- 
lution at the latter place, Croton had given shelter to a 
body of her exiles. The demand for them having been 
refused, the Sybarites marched toward Croton, and suf. 
fered a fatal defeat from the army of that city, consisting 
of only one third their numbers. The Crotoniates were 
exasperated to such a degree, that after destroying the 
city, they altered the course of the neighboring river 
so that it should flow over and obliterate its site. 

It was twenty or twenty-five years before this event, 
that Pythagoras arrived at Croton. He had been born 
in the Island of Samos, about 580, B. C. With an 
ardent thirst for knowledge, he had spent many years 
in travelling into foreign countries. It is certain that 
he had visited Egypt. It is alleged without any evi- 
dence, that he journeyed as far as India; that he con- 
ferred in their own cities with the Persian and Chaldean 
Magi; that he attended upon the instructions of Zo- 
roaster; that he conversed with Jewish prophets then 
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captives in Babylon; and that he found his way into 
western Europe, to become. familiar with the religion 
of the Druids. Jamblichus, with some probability, as- 
serts that on his way to Egypt, he visited Phoenicia, and 
became acquainted with the prophets and philosophers, 
who were the successors of Mochus, the physiologist. 
This Mochus, Selden and others believe to have been 
Moses. 

After his return, the flourishing Grecian cities in Italy 
attracted his notice; and Croton received his preference 
by the superior character of its population. The city 
was ruled by an aristocracy. The public mind, 533 or 
535, B. C., was weighed down by a defeat which their 
army had just suffered from the united Locrians and 
Rhegians. Pythagoras had observed closely, and care- 
fully compared and sifted the knowledge which he had 
acquired abroad. He had gathered up the golden grains 
for philosophy that time was bearing down in Grecian 
channels from the past. ‘Thales, Anaximander and Xe- 
nophanes, had loosened from the sand and strenuously 
labored at elemental principles of thought. Mingling 
with these, Egyptian mysticism and ascetic observance, 
the Samian sage was prepared to offer to the people of 
Croton a new scheme of philosophy with which religion 
and politics were strangely blended. 

His success must have been beyond his own brightest 
expectations; for, respected by the people at large, he 
attached to himself great numbers of the rich and influ- 
ential, out of whom three hundred formed a select so- 
ciety, with peculiarities of dress, of diet, and of religious 
rites. With the heartiest contempt for all others, the 
members of this fraternity cherished the warmest friend- 
ship for each other; and through the establishment of 
similar clubs, dependent upon their head at Croton, and 
working for the same political ends, the secret society 
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of the Pythagoreans became a mighty political engine 
among all the cities of Magna Grecia. 

The Pythagoreans, however, excited opposition through 
their arrogant manners; through their aristocratical af- 
filiations; through the great power they were able to 
wield; and through the political opinions embraced from 
their leader. A popular tumult was at length excited 
against them, and the building in which they were con- 
vened having been set on fire, most of them, Pythagoras 
himself being among the number, according to some 
early writers, perished. By 420 B. C., the brotherhood 
had been dispersed through Greece. By 300 B. C., it 
had nearly died out. But reviving again, and absorbed 
by new Platonism, it is found contemporaneous and in 
antagonism with Christianity. It was revived, too, with 
little or none of its scientific tendencies, but with more 
than its primitive and imaginative fanaticism. 

Whilst Pythagoras imparted political maxims to his 
disciples, politics held but a subordinate place, we have 
reason to suppose, as well in his estimation as in his 
teachings. His philosophy assumed the character chief- 
ly of scientific speculation and religious instruction. 
Much of it was borrowed from the Egyptians, to whom 
he was also indebted for several peculiarities in his 
mode of teaching, especially that of conveying know- 
ledge through symbols. But even when this is granted, 
there remains more of originality in the positive system 
and achievements of Pythagoras than belongs proba- 
bly to even the later sages of Greece. 

Much that is fabulous mingles with the accounts that 
reach us of the scientific attainments of this philosopher. 
As none of his instructions were committed to writing, 
until the generation in which he lived had passed away, 
there was ample opportunity for mistakes and misrep- 
resentations. Jamblichus, Gaudentius, and Macrobius, 
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relate that he was once meditating on the arrangement 
of some settled rule to guide the earin music. Passing 
a blacksmith shop, he heard four hammers striking the 
anvil in succession. The blows produced a pleasant 
concord. Seeing the hammers to be of different sizes, 
he had them carefully weighed, and discovered that 
they were to each other in the proportion of six, eight, 
nine, and twelve. He now suspended four strings, equal 
in length and thickness, and fastening to them weights, 
in this proportion, he ascertained, upon striking them, 
that they gave the same sound as the hammers. Upon 
this he founded his theory of musical intervals. 

The frontispiece to Marpurg’s History of Music, rep- 
resents the philosopher weighing the hammers. But 
no such concord of sounds will be produced by different 
hammers on the same anvil; and no such proportion of 
weights will give the required musical intervals. Sin- 
gularly enough, though, as Galileo determined by actual 
experiment, the squares of the given numbers will yield 
these intervals. Pythagoras was acquainted, we may 
believe, with musical ratios, but arrived at his know- 
ledge of them rather through meditation and design. 
Discoveries in all parts of the science of music are at- 
tributed to him; and we know that he employed it 
with his disciples to sooth disorderly passions. 

The key to the doctrines of Pythagoras is supposed 
to be found in the idea of unity in multiplicity; multi- 
plicity being unity unfolded, and always capable of re- 
duction again into unity. The Deity, the principle per- 
vading all things, is the great unit, and all things again 
can be resolved back into the Deity. ‘The one expand- 
ed into the many, or the many bound up in the one, 
constitute harmony. To discover by what principle 
numerous kindred things are joined together or to 
educe the idea of order, was a leading object kept in 
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view. ‘his led him into politics, through the consider- 
ation of order in society or government. From this he 
very naturally turned to discover how order was to be 
established in the individual mind. Virtue he made to 
result from a perfect proportion of all the active princi- 
ples of the soul. ‘Truth was eminently a Pythagorean 
virtue, and justice the glory of man. * 

Number is associated with every part of his philoso- 
phy; so prominent is this that his followers have been 
denominated a mathematical sect. He took his disci- 
ples at once into the study of geometry and arithmetic, 
laying far the greater stress upon the latter. He carried 
his numbers over both into the science of mind and of 
morals; “he went,” as has been said, ‘‘from the arith- 
metic of virtue to the virtue of arithmetic.” The uni- 
verse was arranged according to mathematical propor- 
tions. ‘The heavens moved according to their own eter- 
nal harmony. Lines and numbers possessed a symbolic 
meaning; and through them, he supposed he had ac- 
cess to the deepest secrets of nature. He defined jus- 
tice to be a square number; and identified the virtues 
with numerical relations. Nature was “an imitation of 
numbers.” The soul was a moving number, a self-mo- 
ving monad, its physical constitution, fire. It was both 
intellectual and passionate; its intellect being immortal. 
Moral good was essential unity; moral evil essential 
plurality or division. Pythagoras strove to be practical, 
and considered music as founded upon proportion, to be 
the link between the practical and the ideal. To him 
belongs the credit of the xdcyoc; and he is reputed to 
have been the author of the multiplication table, and 
to have discovered that the square on the hypothenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
on the other two sides. Numbers led him over into astro- 
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nomy. And here, it would seem, he embraced or disco- 
vered the truth of what we are now wont to call the Co- 
pernican system, which makes suns the centres of plane- 
tary motions, and gives the earth, as by no means the 
largest of these planets, only its own relative place. “The 
ten fundamental numbers contain the whole system of the 
world; hence the decadal astronomic system; and as the 
number ten has its root in unity, these ten great bodies 
turn around acentre which represents unity. The cen- 
tre of the system of the world, according to appearance, 
the senses, and the school of Ionia, is the earth; the cen- 
tre of the system of the universe, according to reason 
and the Italian school, is the sun. Now, as the sun re- 
presents unity, and as unity, although the active princi- 
ple, is immobile, the sun is immobile. The laws of the 
movement of the ten great bodies around the sun, con- 
stitute the music of the spheres; the entire world is a 
whole harmoniously arranged, zdeyoc, and it has pre- 
served this beautiful name.” * 

These mathematical principles set to music, produced 
that exquisite poetical conception which Shakspeare has 
so happily expressed: 

Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold; 
There’s not the smallest orb, which thou behold’st, 
But in his motion like an angel sings. 

If we may take the verses which Ovid attributes to 
Pythagoras, as containing the scientific tenets of the 
Pythagoreans of the Augustan age, and consider them 
as an amplification only of principles, delivered by the 
Samian philosopher, then the wonder that Pythagoreans 
anticipated the inductions of modern science, relative 
to the movements of the heavenly bodies, is multiplied, 
for Ovid’s verses show that he had anticipated some of 
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the leading principles of the most recent of the sciences 
—geology. 

And that is solid earth that once was sea: 

Seas in their turn retreating from the shore, 

Make solid land, what ocean was before; 

And far from strands are shells of fishes found, 

And rusty anchors fixed on mountain ground. 

And what were fields before, now washed and worn 

By falling floods from high, to valleys turn. * 

This whole passage upon the Pythagorean Philosophy, 
in the 15th Book of the Metamorphoses, is exceedingly 
curious. He taught that “nothing perishes in this 
world; but things merely vary and change their form. 
Being born is only that anything begins to be that which 
it was not before; death is only ceasing to be the same 
thing. Whilst nothing keeps the same visage long, the 
sum of the whole continues constant.” 

A rare skill in physiognomy enabled him to reject 
from the inner circle of the brotherhood, those who would 
prove to be unworthy. His early studies had made him 
well acquainted with the regimen best to be pursued, to 
render the body most vigorous; and the training for the 
athletes of Croton had many things in common with the 
mode of living which he adopted for himself and enforced 
upon his disciples. 

A passing glance is all that it comports with our pre- 
sent purpose to give of Pythagoras as the man of science. 
It is Pythagoras the mystic, the religious teacher, with 
whom we are concerned, likened by some to St. Bene- 
dict or St. Francis, and by others so depicted in his cha- 
racter and life, that from the mists of remote Paganism, 
he is made to confront and surpass Him who spake as 
never man spake, 

Skepticism has been accustomed to offer Socrates as 
a character worthy of being compared with Jesus 
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of Nazareth. Doubtless the zeal with which he com- 
bated error, the unwearied patience with which he set 
himself to educe a more satisfactory ethical code, and 
above all, the calmness with which he took the cup from 
the hand of the executioner, the victim of popular mis- 
understanding and hate, are traits which elevate him 
to the highest pinnacle of philosophical greatness. 

But Socrates lived in an age as historic as that of the 
Saviour. ‘The facts in the life of each can be ascer- 
tained, and if doubt be suggested of an action or a doc- 
trine, the records of Plato and Xenophon, and of the 
four evangelists, are at hand for a ready solution. But 
pass back a few generations, and the clouds come down 
from the land of myths; and the fancy that can make of 
a hero, a Hercules ora Jupiter, can as easily make a god 
of a philosopher. 

The state of the case seems to be this. New Plato- 
nism, from the beginning of the third century after Christ, 
down to the fall of heathenism, absorbed what was left 
of Pythagorean philosophy, and became the jealous rival 
of Christianity. This was an eclectic system far in 
advance of any of its predecessors, which did not even 
deny the inspiration of Jesus Christ. It was an early 
naturalism, mainly evolved from the writings of Plato, 
which owed much of its interest and comprehensiveness 
to the silent influence of Christianity upon those ages. 

Of the New-Platonists, none were more able or active 
than Porphyry and Jamblichus, The former lived in 
the closing half of the third century, and was among the 
most determined opponents of the Christian Church. 
The other was the disciple of Porphyry. The life of 
Pythagoras, as written by each of these, eight hundred 
years after the time of the philosopher, is but a collec- 
tion of the apocryphal stories relating to him, which 
were current in their age. 
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How little these writers and the materials which they 
used, are to be relied upon, Mosheim, Lardner and other 
authorities, will enable us to determine. Of Porphyry, 
Mosheim says: B, I. part 1, chap. 5, § 8: “ But those very 
works, and the history of his life, show us at the same 
time, that he was a much more virulent than formidable 
enemy to the Christians; for by them it appears, that 
he was much more attentive to the suggestions of a su- 
perstitious spirit, and the visions of a lively fancy, than 
to the sober dictates of right reason, and a sound judg- 
ment; and it may be more especially observed of the 
remaining fragments of his work against the Christians, 
that they are equally destitute of judgment and equity, 
and are utterly unworthy of a wise and good man.” Dr. 
Lardner concludes that “most of the things related by 
these two authors, concerning the wonderful works as- 
cribed to Pythagoras, are so trifling and so manifestly 
fabulous,” that he cannot believe they intended to oppose 
them to the miracles of Jesus Christ. 

‘““Many,” writes Mosheim, B. I. part 1, chap. v. § 9: 
“were the deceitful and perfidious stratagems by which 
this sect (the New-Platonists,) endeavored to obscure 
the lustre, and diminish the authority of the Christian 
doctrine. None of these seemed to be more dangerous 
than the seducing artifice with which they formed a com- 
parison between the life, actions, and miracles of Christ, 
and the history of the ancient philosophers, and placed 
the contending parties in such fallacious points of view, 
as to make the pretended sages of antiquity appear in 
nothing inferior to the divine Saviour. With this view, 
Archytas of Tarentum, Pythagoras, of whom Porphyry 
wrote the life, Apollonius Tyaneus, a Pythagorean 
philosopher, whose miracles and peregrinations were 
highly celebrated by the vulgar, were brought upon the 
scene, and exhibited as divine teachers, and rivals of the 
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Grote himself says: ‘‘A large proportion of the false 
statements concerning Pythagoras, comes from these 
New-Pythagoreans, who were not deterred by the want 
of memorials from illustrating, with ample latitude of 
fancy, the ideal character of the master.” History of 
Greece, vol. iv. page 398. They evidently used him as 
an analogue to the great Christian Teacher. For every 
claim that was urged for Christ, they were ready with a 
similar claim for Pythagoras. 

We cannot believe that these romancers contented 
themselves with the stories which had floated down from 
previous generations. Embellished as the wonderful 
relations had been by every successive age, the Naza- 
rene as he stood distinctly delineated a pure and exalted 
personage, such as the world had never seen, afforded 
embellishments still newer, and not less easily borrowed. 
The Pythagoras of the New-Platonists owed as much to 
the gospel narratives of the life of the Saviour, as their 
philosophy owed to his doctrines. 

Our wonder is, that whilst perfectly aware that the 
fables which assume the name of lives of Pythagoras at 
the hands of Porphyry and Jamblichus, have just as 
much of the real biography within them as the story of 
St. George and the Dragon, the most able English his- 
torian since the days of Gibbon,* can deem it proper to 
crowd his page with references to these romances. When 
the narrative will not allow of their introduction in the 
main type, as though some object would be damaged by 
their omission, they are crowded into foot notes. And 
our wonder is not lessened at this unusual mode of treat- 
ing his subject, when we remember, that these fables 
were heaped together to form a magazine against Chris- 
tianity, and that with an unsuspicious mind, they tend 
to remove every thing like novelty from the life, labors, 
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miracles and purposes of Christ. In furnishing an exact 
parallel to the person and mission of the Son of God, 
they bring down the claims of Jesus of Nazareth as pos- 
sessing supernatural power, to the level of old woman’s 
tales, of myths, and suspicious legends of by-gone ages. 

Reminding us strongly of Gibbon’s skilful use of the 
note to convey skeptical ideas, and at the same time 
guarding against the charge of employing this kind of 
loose legend as of equal value with authentic facts, our 
historian offers a critical and distinctive judgment upon 
the legends themselves, dissecting Porphyry and Jam- 
blichus most effectually. 

“The compilations of Porphyry and Jamblichus on 
the life of Pythagoras, copied from a great variety of 
authors, will doubtless contain some truth amidst their 
confused heap of statements, many incredible, and nearly 
all unauthenticated. But it is very difficult to single out 
what these portions of truth really are. Even Aristoxenus 
and Dikaearchus, the best authors from whom these 
biographers quote, lived near two centuries after the 
death of Pythagoras, and do not appear to have had 
any early memorials to consult, nor any better infor- 
mants than the contemporary Pythagoreans.” Grote, 
vol. 4, page 402. The greediness with which these 
later Pythagoreans received any stories with the slight- 
est element in them of the supernatural, is another rea- 
son he assigns for rejecting their authority as “selectors 
and discriminators” of accounts respecting Pythagoras. 

We more than doubt the propriety of "introducing 
this tissue of myths, principally contained in the notes, 
in a grave historical work. Arranging and presenting 
these stories as the author does, a weight is given to them 
as similar in their pretensions to the narratives of the 
Christian gospels, which they so little deserve. They 
are stories that would not have been originated, had 
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not the Christian histories then been in existence; and 
had it not been deemed a necessity by Porphyry and 
Jamblichus, and kindred spirits, that some philosopher 
should be an exact counterpart for the public mind, to 
Jesus of Nazareth. 

That we are not forcing our facts to sustain the opi- 
nion, that the manner in which the historian of Greece 
presents Pythagoras, unduly protrudes him as Porphyry 
and Jamblichus did of old, and as Blount did, Apollo- 
nius of Tyana, as a character in every important re- 
spect as elevated as that of Jesus of Nazareth, will be 
easily perceived when we gather together, from the face 
of the work, the points of resemblance. In the pages 
of the fourth volume of Grote, devoted to Pythagoras, 
he is presented as an “important teacher, prophet and 
worker of miracles, approaching to and sometimes even 
confounded with the gods.” He believed in “divine 
inspirations coming on men,” and concluded that he 
“was inspired by the gods to reveal a new mode of 
life—the Pythagorean life—and to promise divine favor 
to a select and docile few.” ‘He was not an impostor, 
he was delivered from that by believing in his inspi- 
ration.” He was esteemed “godlike by succeeding gene- 
rations of Pythagoreans.” “Meiners established it as 
probable, that the stories respecting the miraculous 
powers and properties of Pythagoras, got into circula- 
tion either during his life-time or at least not long after 
his death.” He was “a person favored by the gods, 
and patentee of divine secrets.” He was a religious 
missionary. “He was an ethical teacher.” On his 
first appearance at Croton “his preaching and his con- 
duct produced an effect almost electric upon the minds 
of the people.” “No less than two thousand persons 
were converted at his first preaching.” 

The object which Pythagoras had in view was to 
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“found a new special order of brethren, bound together 
by religious rites and observances peculiar to them- 
selves.” He “appears as the revealer of a mode of life, 
calculated to raise his disciples above the level of man- 
kind and to recommend them to the favor of the gods.” 
He promised “divine favor to a select and docile few, 
as the recompense of a strict ritual obedience, of austere 
self-control, and of laborious training, bodily as well as 
mental.” 

There was probably “a certain measure of self-denial 
embodied in the Pythagorean life.” It obtained the 
peculiar attachment and obedience of many devoted 
adherents. It exacted “entire mental devotion to the 
master,” or faith. Pythagoras died after “forty days of 
voluntary abstinence from food.” The banding togeth- 
er of the Pythagoreans “was without any thing like 
community of property which some have ascribed to 
them.” An early author is quoted who pronounced 
Pythagoras to have been “engaged in fishing for men.” 

What is there that is distinctive about Jesus of 
Nazareth, that we have not here? Pythagoras, ac- 
cording to this representation, is as wise; he foretells 
the future as well; he as well performs miracles. He 
is a good man, believing himself to be inspired, and re- 
quiring his disciples to have implicit faith in him. He 
is the founder of a brotherhood, which endures nearly a 
thousand years, and in which self-denial and exact reli- 
gious observances are made obligatory. Nay, there is 
that very element here, that many a scientific man, over- 
estimating the dignity of his pursuit, and yet, not ready 
to reject the claims of the Christian religion, would be 
but too glad to recognise in its founder, a love for scien- 
tific research, and the injunction of it upon his followers 
as a direct duty. 

But nothing makes the worth of the historic evidences 
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for Christianity more evident than just such a bold claim 
for an ancient philosopher. Porphyry and Jamblichus, 
even in their own day, could make nothing of Pythago- 
ras, to those who were accustomed to weigh historic evi- 
dence. And to produce the Samian sage, in this late 
day, as a counterpoise to the meek man of Nazareth, is 
only to show what unsanctified philosophy would do if 
it were able. 

The facts about Christ’s character and works are all 
derived from eye-witnesses. Nothing is taken for grant- 
ed, but every arrangement is made for substantiating the 
truth of every occurrence, by the testimony of those who 
are present. Every miracle He performs is in public. 
He heals the blind upon the way side, when the multi- 
tude are passing; He restores Lazarus to life at a great 
funeral. The evidence that is offered for each of His 
wonderful works, is such as would be admitted as com- 
plete in any court of justice. 

It is the best of contemporaneous testimony. They 
who offer it, do it under the urgency of duty; and they 
are plain, honest men, who can be suspected of no sinis- 
ter motives for attaching themselves to the cause of a 
new leader. They do not affirm that they have heard 
from others that Jesus of Nazareth raised the son of the 
widow of Nain, or turned the water into wine at Cana 
of Galilee; but these, and all similar miracles they al- 
lege, we saw. It is not that some one suspected that 
he had beheld the Savicur after his crucifixion, in some 
upper room, or standing upon the shore of the sea of 
Tiberias, but it is that he appeared in the very midst 
of his disciples, showing them his hands and his side. 
It is present before the eyes of Thomas, as palpable to 
the senses as ever he was, saying, “ Reach hither thy 
finger and behold my hands; and reach hither thy hand, 
and thrust it into my side; and be not faithless, but be- 
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lieving.” Itis eating with seven disciples, who clustered 
around him and looking up into his eyes with wonder 
and love, saw that it is no other than their Lord. 
Seen forty days after the resurrection, not by one or two 
merely, but always by several, the facts of the gospel 
history, with those who are able to weigh testimony, 
must be regarded as beyond dispute. 

But where is there a solitary miracle wrought by 
Pythagoras, either distinctly described, or set before the 
student of history with a shadow of evidence. The 
first memorials of him were not made public until about 
one hundred years after his death, by Philolaus, and 
these are mostly accounts of his scientific discoveries. 
Before that, neither he nor his disciples committed any- 
thing to writing. Meiners, it is stated, in a note, 
“established it as probable that the stories respecting the 
miraculous powers and properties of Pythagoras, got 
into circulation either during his life-time, or at least 
not long after his death.” This probability we deem to 
be exceedingly slight. If admitted at all, the sage is de- 
graded into a shameless impostor, and his miracles sink 
to a level with the slight-of-hand performance of pre- 
tenders to magic. They are like the miracles of the 
apocryphal Gospels, discriminated from those of the real 
at the first glance, as unnecessary to be performed, and 
belonging to occasions that had no claims upon superna- 
tural interference. As examples of what are called the 
miracles of Pythagoras, we may take these two: At the 
Olympic Games, he is said to have exhibited a golden 
thigh to convince Abaris that he was Apollo. It is 
claimed that he wrote in letters of blood whatever he 
pleased on a looking-glass, and setting it opposite the 
full moon, caused the writing on the glass to be read on 
the disc of the moon. It cannot be shown, so as to satis- 
fy a candid mind, that the wonderful deeds attributed 
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to Pythagoras, were ascribed to him antecedent to the 
time of the Saviour, and before the Saviour’s miracles 
were generally known through the world. 

We might be willing to rest the case on the lowest 
degree of probability; and merely ask from the whole 
round of record, of whatever kind, that it be made pro- 
bable that Pythagoras uttered one distinct prophecy, 
like our Saviour’s prophecy of the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, or brought one dead man to life like Lazarus. 
If this can be done, we acknowledge that the bulwarks 
of Christianity fall, and the external evidences of Chris- 
tianity are overthrown. 

There is one feature in the character of Christ, that 
this contrast, as it becomes, brings out most beautifully. 
It is the simplicity of the aim of his life. With all the 
treasures of knowledge, such as Pythagoras was striving 
after, ready to be expressed; perfectly competent to 
proclaim all about the stars, and the rocks, Christ 
complicates his doctrine with no such scientific instruc- 
tion. With all the treasures of wisdom, such as Solon 
and Montesquieu longed and labored for, about the best 
civil organizations for human society, Christ never 
confounded what he had to teach with political disqui- 
sitions or apophthegms. He was simply the moral 
teacher, the unblemished man, the man suspected of 
no weakness, announcing to others the most elemental 
and self-commending moral truths. He speaks it forth 
plainly; he wishes the whole world to understand him. 
He has no concealed doctrines; he assumes no peculiar 
dress nor manner of speech. He withdraws himself 
from no class of men; he has a word for all, for his heart 
is full of tenderness for all. He is a character clear as 
crystal; transparent as the water from the mountain- 
side, which he so aptly made the emblem of his truth. 

A contrast may be drawn between Pythagoras and 
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the founder of Christianity in other respects. The en- 
tire originality of the Saviour’s character is a noticeable 
point. Pythagoras travels for twenty or thirty years. 
He secures the confidence of the Egyptian priests, and 
is initiated into their mysteries, and becomes familiar 
with the methods by which they keep the multitudes 
in awe. He visits Phoenicia, and probably other coun- 
tries of the East, and returns home with much gathered 
lore, ready to impart what he has learned to disciples, 
who shall be willing to submit themselves to religious 
observances that his temperament and reflection have 
induced him to borrow. 

But Jesus of Nazareth springs up among an agricul- 
tural, exclusive, and comparatively unlettered people. 
He is born in the bosom of an humble family, and soon 
learns to bear the burden of a widowed mother’s sup- 
port. His companions are poor, and no philosophy 
handed down from preceding generations, expands his 
mind, or excites his ambition. Amiable, industrious, 
prudent and dignified, he is chiefly known for the regu- 
larity of his life, and for the unwonted ripeness of his 
judgment. All at once his friends and countrymen are 
startled to hear that he is abroad teaching the people. 
They listen to him and concur in the general opinion, 
that never man spake as this man. 

Moral truth was made to flash like a sunbeam on the 
eye of his listeners. Knotty questions were disentan- 
gled by the elucidation of a single principle. Acute 
scribes attempted to answer him in his speech, but stood 
monuments of rebuked vanity before the people, when 
he opened his lips and taught which was the great com- 
mandment of the law. And then his sublime enuncia- 
tions of doctrine! Plodding through the volumes of the 
masters of human literature in sunny Greece, and the 
sitting down to the teachings of Jesus Christ, as record- 
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ed in the Gospels, is like coming out of Aristotle’s ima- 
gined cave, and looking upon the broad, beautiful, sun- 
illumined world. One sentence to the woman of Sa- 
maria, gives more instruction about the nature of God, 
and the worship that is acceptable to him, than can be 
derived from all the writings of Socrates, or Plato, or 
Cicero. One single sermon delivered on a mountain in 
the early part of his ministry, in maxims of exquisite 
morality, in compactness and completeness of exhibition 
of the simple religious duties, is unlike any other dis- 
course ever delivered to men. Whence came that un- 
borrowed wisdom? Whence did this humble Jew ob- 
tain that comprehensive knowledge of religious doc- 
trine? With what deep ocean of inexhaustible truth 
did the human mind of Jesus of Nazareth communi- 
cate? 

Read over the beatitudes of Christ, that delineation 
of exalted dispositions of mind which, prevailing in hu- 
man society, would at once bring back the golden age, 
and then from Jamblichus and others, read some of the 
best precepts of Pythagoras, like the following: “ Re- 
ceive not a swallow into your house.” “Adore the 
sound of the whispering wind.” “Stir not the fire 
with asword.” “Look not into a mirror by the light 
of a candle.” “Turn aside from an edged tool.” “ Kat 
not the heart or brain.” “Taste not that which hath 
fallen from the table.” “Break not bread:” “Sleep 
not at noon.” “When it thunders, touch the earth.” 
“Roast not that which has been boiled.” “ Abstain 
from beans.” “Discourse not of Pythagorean doctrines 
without light.” “Above all things govern your tongue.” 
“Engrave not the image of God in a ring.” “Remem- 
ber that the paths of virtue and of vice resemble the 
letter Y.” Persius, Satire 3rd, line 56th, refers to this 
Jast saying: 


Et tibi que Samios diduxit littera ramos. 
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—And the mystery of the beans and flesh is thus ex- 
plained: “He forbade his disciples to eat flesh, as 
also beans, because he supposed them to have been pro- 
duced from the same putrified matter from which, at 
the creation of the world, man was formed.” 

There is a contrast, too, in the entire absence in the 


- Gospel, of any such eastern absurdities as metempsy- 


chosis, or doctrines that may lead to it. This singular 
freedom of the Saviour’s teachings from any opinion that 
after ages have shown to be false; the simple and un- 
mixed truth which he delivered, never overthrown by 
all the subtleties of men or schools—standing apart from 
glosses that speculative philosophy has ever attempted 
to lay upon it, to réassume its native proportion and 
genuine colors, at the first earnest contemplation of 
man—is a marked attribute of the doctrines of the Na- 
zarene. Pythagoras seeing a dog beaten, and hearing 
him howl, desired the striker to desist, saying, ‘It is the 
soul of a friend of mine, whom I recognize by his voice.” 
He is said to have affirmed that he had seen not only 
Euphorbus in the Grecian army before Troy, but also a 
tradesman, a courtezan, and various other characters, 
before his actual existence. 

Ipse ego (nam memini) Trojani tempore belli 

Panthoides Euphorbus eram: cui pectore quondam 

Sedit in adverso gravis hasta minoris Atrida. 

Pythagoras does not appear to have intended his 

philosophy to have become the property of the com- 
mon people. They who were initiated into his bro- 
therhood, were generally the wealthy and the influen- 
tial. These found that in his society, which contribu- 
ted to the selfish desire after something exclusive. The 
nearer they approached the master, the more remote 
they were from the masses. They held something 
worth holding, which was the property of but few; and 
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the fewer, the more they deemed themselves distin- 
guished. 

That adaptation to the common people, which is the 
glory of the Gospel, is one of its most prominent peculi- 
arities; it shares it neither with philosophy nor with 
false religion. How great a conception it was; how di- 
vine! Not to bring nectar to lips accustomed to drink 
from jewelled cups, but to carry down draughts of com- 
fort to the hearts of the overburdened many; to bear 
the bread of life, and the water of life to the famished 
and the thirsty, teeming in all the plains, and on all the 
hill-sides of the world. To soothe all asperities; to 
hush all differences, and to make blend in the music of 
good will to man, all the dialects of all climes. To 
make one happy family of those whom God has made 
of one blood of all nations, children of one Father, and 
worshipping in the grandeur of one universal religion. 

But it was after a long probation, and through ini- 
tiatory ceremonies that the favored applicant was re- 
ceived into the brotherhood. When admitted, the candi- 
date was obliged to subject himself to severe abstinence, 
and to rigorous exercise. He took a vow of voluntary 
poverty. For three years he was exposed to contradic- 
tion, ridicule and contempt, to teach him humility and 
industry. A long term of silence, lasting from two to 
five years, was imposed upon him. There was a gra- 
dation of orders, each higher one possessing secrets not 
revealed out of its own circle. There was the esoteric 
school, the members of which were called the “genuine 
disciples.” These were the true Pythagoreans—the 
mathematicians—to whom the master entrusted his en- 
tire doctrine, who were permitted to take minutes of 
his observations, to ask questions, and offer remarks. 
Then there was the exoteric school, whose members 
were taught only by symbol and image, who were bound 
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to secrecy, and allowed to commit nothing that they 
heard to writing. Modern fraternities only imitate these 
ancient devices, which even at so early a period, were 
common among the societies of the Grecian cities. 

Not more distinct in their arrangements for perpe- 
tuating themselves, from the beginning, were the Pytha- 
gorean brotherhoods and the Christian Church, than is 
the Church now from all similar associations. With 
no esoteric doctrines, with no protracted periods of pro- 
bation, with no gradations of order, the Christian soci- 
ety, from the first, has been the simplest social organi- 
zation, perfectly open to public view, and courting pub- 
lic inspection in every purpose and movement. Once 
admitted to the body of believers, the disciple held his 
position as a Christian unchallenged, participated in 
every rite, and listened to every doctrine. 

A society like this, however, was most remote from 
the ideal of Pythagoras. He had witnessed the power 
which mystery held over the minds of the Egyptians. 
He well understood the influence of the dim religious 
light, the deep religious tone, the breath of the super- 
natural from the wreathing incense and the smoking 
altar. With truths half told and half concealed, with 
rites half pictured and half left in the folds of the im- 
penetrable curtain, the imagination of the enthusiast 
was excited to the highest pitch. Along winding and 
gloomy avenues, he heard no sound but the echo of his 
own footstep, and felt only the directing touch of his 
unknown guide. Whither he had gone he knew not, 
when the solemn strains of musical instruments inspired 
him with terrors. The voice that addressed him, the 
removing of the bandage from his eyes, the flashing of 
torches, the administration of oaths, the processions 
hither and thither of masked men in ashy robes—there 
was nothing wanting in the procedure, which gave to 
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the brotherhoods of the middle ages their impressive 
mystery, or lends to the innumerable secret societies of 
modern times their charm and terror. 

Wherever the human mind has invented itself a re- 
ligion, it has gathered around it in profusion these 
scenic appendages to strike the senses; and none ever 
knew better how to employ them to effect than the 
Egyptian priests. There never was a better imitator 
in all such matters than Pythagoras. At Samos, we 
are told he withdrew to a cave, and taught his disciples 
with a great show of mystery. His precepts were de- 
livered as though they were responses from a divine 
oracle. With a long, flowing beard, clothed in a white 
linen robe, with a golden crown upon his head, as some 
represent, he was never seen to express in his counte- 
nance, joy, or grief, or anger, or any other emotion. 

There were, probably, external badges which distin- 
guished the various orders of his fraternity from each 
other; some difference in costume, or difference in color 
or kind of ornament. As the initiated drew nearer to 
the circle within which the master stood alone, he was 
required to practise more severity, and felt himself re- 
warded for his diet of beans, with secret doctrines, which 
none less devoted could share. Milo, who was a Pytha- 
gorean, had been content with the honor of the broth- 
erhood in some lower grade, where, upon something 
better than simple vegetables, he strengthened the 
muscle that carried the bullock, the fist that felled it, 
and the stomach that digested it inasingle day. Per- 
haps he had known the glory of promotion to a higher 
circle, when he failed in rending the tree, and caught’ 
in the ineffectual cleft by his brawny hands, was de- 
voured, all helpless, by the wild beasts. 

So complicated an object as Pythagoras pursued, 
was not consistent with the character of an inspired 
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teacher. With all the urgency that is applied to drive 
through a parallel with the one great Prophet of hu- 
manity, the Samian sage cannot be shown to have cared 
principally for the religious necessities of his followers. 
His position among the notables, is as a philosopher, 
and earnest only for morals as they contributed to make 
his disciples indifferent to common wants, and to ren- 
der them susceptible of a lofty mental improvement. 
His thirst for power, which lay at the foundation of his 
character, led him to mingle in the politics of Magna 
Grecia, and at length excited against him the popular 
rage, and proved the immediate cause of his death. 
What a contrast with Christ and his religion! As 
the springlet gushes from the rock, clear as the crystal, 
and meanders on to the sea, ever revealing to the eye 
its treasures of pebbles and sands, the life of Christ is 
transparent. To raise a mortal to the skies by making 
him fit for them, was the end of his ministrations. Out 
into the village, along to the well-side, through the streets 
of Jerusalem, into its synagogues and its temple, he 
went, to seek the people, not waiting to be sought. 
He hid himself behind no artfully chosen speech; he 
kept back for no favored few, more distinguished doc- 
trines. He was the man of the people, arising from 
among them, anxious for their welfare; sending down 
his consolation, and administering his help to the poor, 
the sick, the blind, and the lame. He called upon 
none to betake themselves to other diet than that to 
which they were accustomed; he made no requisition 
of garb or speech, to render them peculiar among the 
brethren. All that he insisted upon was, that they 
should show that they were his followers, by being more 
forgiving, more compassionate, more kind than others. 
He wedded no prayers, no praise to sunrise or sunset 
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to midday or midnight hours. Bringing out the prin- 
ciples of religious worship and morality, as God brings 
out the flowers over the field,—in that apparent disre- 
gard of order which adapts them so much the better 
to the variety-loving mind of man,—each truth is a 
study in itself, each truth is a completed whole from 
whatever point contemplated. The shepherd under the 
mountain cliff, meditating, though he may not mine 
as deep into the hidden treasures of heavenly wisdom, 
may find the shining gold on the surface, abundant 
enough to make him passing rich; and the student, 
with his microscopic eye, and diligent comparison of 
utterance with utterance, though he may trace along 
the yellow vein, and mark the net-work of other inter- 
mingling veins, will only find the same gold, though he 
will find it more plentifully than his ignorant brother 
in Christ. 

How beautiful that life of Jesus Christ! The best 
human representations of him are what the Parian mar- 
ble is to human flesh. The words in which men form 
and express their conceptions, are too coarse, too rigid, 
to exhibit the Saviour of men. : 

As we go back from all the countenances on which 
the most skilful painters have exhausted their art, as 
wanting elements that we feel, rather than know, ought 
to be upon the canvass; so we step aside from every 
word-picture of the Saviour as imperfect, as unworthy 
of the sublime original. We ask anew of Matthew, and 
Mark, and Luke, and John, what the Prophet said, and 
what the Prophet did; and passively suffer his features 
to mirror themselves on the clear waters of his doctrines 
and doings, as meek and melancholy, earnest, dignified, 
masculinely strong. 

But Pythagoras!—practising upon the superstitious 
fear of his disciples; condescending to clumsy masque- 
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rade, and mendacious pretence; founding a lodge, which, 
though rude as a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, some 
misty-eyed skeptics would exalt to share the glory of 
the Christian Church; at best securing from his follow- 
ers the abstinence of anchorites, but lighting up to them 
no golden visions of streets of celestial cities which they 
were to win; retailing borrowed learning, and repro- 
ducing Eastern mystic observances with sepulchral voice 
from behind the sombre veil; like a Carmelite or a 
Franciscan, challenging attention by a pretentious plain- 
ness of garb and austerity of tone; a politician, a philo- 
sopher, a physiologist, an astronomer, a mathematician; 
but with no finger wreathed with power from heaven to 
raise the dead; with no tongue touched with a live coal 
to disclose the secrets of the future. Pythagoras is but 
a phantasmagorial spectre, starting forward as the lenses 
are adjusted by the skeptical hand, to rattle his bones, 
and threaten with his skeleton arm; but, in the very 
nature of the case, the moment when he towers the 
most like a giant, about to diminish in his proportions, 
and recede in the distance, the merest shadow of a 
shade. 

Skepticism must go elsewhere to gather materials for 
an onset upon Christianity. The philosophers of Greece 
have never been of service, when called from their own 
sphere to witness against Christ. The edge of their 
weapons has ever been turned, in the end, against those 
who so ignorantly, and with so great presumption, have 
called them into the field to do battle for untruth. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE AMERICAN STATE AND CHRISTIANITY. 


It is the pride and boast of the American citizen, that 
this is a land of religious freedom, that here men are 
trammeled by no statutes in their religious views, that 
they may adopt and hold whatever sentiment they 
choose in matters of religion, without the trouble of even 
an inquiry as to how they shall stand in relation to the 
law of the land, because there are no laws which touch 
the matter. 

All this is well. Yet there is a liability of mistaking 
the true position which the State holds to religion. 
In general thoughts of the perfect liberty which the peo- 
ple enjoy, one may easily fall into the conclusion that 
the State has nothing to do with, and has no character 
as derived from Christianity; that it holds a relation 
precisely similar to every form of religion or supersti- 
tion which any one of its citizens may happen to pro- 
fess; that the Jew, the Mohammedan, the Buddhist, all 
stand on the same platform, and that the government 
guards and cherishes each with the same care, or rather 
stands at the same distance from them all, and regards 
them all with equal unconcern. 

This is an unfortunate, as it is a great mistake, and 
one which cannot be too sedulously guarded against. 
The government of this country stands in no such idle 
position. Far otherwise. It looks upon Christianity 
as upon no other form of religious belief, it protects 
and nourishes it as it does no other: indeed so inti- 
mately is the State connected with it, that Christianity 
gives character to the State, nay, more, lies at the foun- 
dation of it, and constitutes it a Christian State. 
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We propose to discuss this point, and to endeavor to 
exhibit the true relation which the government of our 
country holds to the religion of the Bible. 

At the outset, we may say that clear and correct no- 
tions on this subject are of the last importance, that we 
may be kept from intolerance and bigotry on the one 
hand, and from unbridled license on the other; that one 
man may think that he may impose his religious con- 
victions by force upon others, as little as another may 
feel free to trample upon, and treat with open contempt, 
the sacred things of the Bible. Every one should know 
what is the true state of the case, and what are the 
metes and bounds of his rights and prerogatives as an 
American citizen, that he may neither claim more nor 
demand less than that which is his by virtue of his citi- 
zenship. What, then, is the exact relation in which 
Christianity stands to the State? A part of the answer 
may be obtained from a consideration of 

The origin of our country, as an American State. It 
was founded in religious ideas. Its history, in this re- 
spect, is peculiar and different from all other histories. 
For the most part, the colonies planted at the first were 
occasioned by the conflict of religious opinions, and with 
a design to give those who founded them the most per- 
fect freedom in matters of religious belief. Nor was it 
a merely general intention; it was a specific design to 
reach a place where Christianity, according to their be- 
lief of it, could be. professed, and its duties prac- 
tised. They were planted by Christian men, and for 
Christian purposes. Whether they were Puritans or Hu- 
guenots, Roman Catholics or Protestants, however they 
may have differed in various points of doctrinal belief, 
they were all agreed on this, they were Christian colonists. 

We need not linger to prove this by examples. It 
would embrace every colony which lived; perhaps every 
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one which was attempted in this land. It was not the 
case simply in such colonial establishments as those 
founded in New England by Puritans, Moravians in 
Georgia, or Huguenots in South Carolina, where to 
escape religious persecution was the object in view; but 
Christianity was recognised as a very prominent con- 
sideration, and its furtherance as a very special and im- 
portant design, even in those with which persecution had 
nothing todo. The charter of Charles the Second to 
William Penn, when he went out to found his common- 
wealth, says: “ Whereas, our trusty and beloved Wil- 
liam Penn, out of a commendable desire to enlarge our 
English empire, as also to reduce the savages, by gentle 
and just measures, to the love of civil society and the 
Christian religion, hath humbly besought our leave to 
translate,” &c., &c., and the first legislative act was a 
recognition of the Christian religion and the liberty of 
conscience. In what is called the Great Law, of the 
body of laws, in the province of Pennsylvania, the fol- 
lowing preamble and declaration is found: “ Whereas, 
the’glory of Almighty God and the good of mankind is 
the reason and end of government, and, therefore, go- 
vernment in itself is a venerable ordinance of God, and 
forasmuch as it is principally desired and intended by 
the proprietary and government and the freemen of the 
province of Pennsylvania and territories thereto belong- 
ing, to make and establish such laws as shall best pre- 
serve true Christian and civil liberty, in opposition to 
all unchristian, licentious and unjust practices, whereby 
God may have his due, Cesar his due, and the people 
their due,” &c., &c..* The words show sufficiently 
what were the men and what were their purposes. 
And so it was in almost every case. As if to give pro- 
minence-to the fact that Christianity had everything 





* Quoted by Judge Duncan. II Sergeant & Rawle. 
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to do with the settlement of our country, the colonies, 
which had a merely commercial object in view, result- 
ed, for the most part, in disastrous failures. Those 
projected and attempted by Raleigh are glaring ex- 
amples. 

The origin, then, of the country was Christian. 
Christianity laid the foundations of the State from 
their lowest stone; the boats which touched first 
the shores were rowed by Christian men; the first 
acts were acts of Christian worship, and the first laws 
were Christian laws. Whatever may be the super- 
structure built upon them, it will always be true that 
the corner and the resting-stones were laid by Chris- 
tians, and for Christianity. If it be true now, or ever 
shall become true, that this is not a Christian country, 
it will- only be so because there has been a wide de- 
parture from the intentions and the work of the men 
who begun the State. That there has been no such 
departure, will sufficiently appear, when we consider 

That the Christian religion is, and has been, always the 
profession of the majority of the people of this land. 
By this, of course, is not meant, that the larger por- 
tion of the people are, or ever have been, in personal 
connection with any of the Christian churches, or have 
professed to be practically acquainted with the matters 
of religion; but simply, that so far as religion is con- 
cerned, they are Christians in distinction from any or 
all other forms of belief. They are not Jews, nor Mo- 
hammedans, nor Brahmins, nor Buddhists, nor Parsees, 
but Christians. While, perhaps, some of every one of 
these forms of religion, or no religion, may have been 
held by citizens of this country, yet no one will for a 
moment think of applying the name as distinguishing 
the religious character of the people. Nor will it be 
said that this is an infidel country. There may be 
many persons, and there may all along have been 
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many who were skeptical and unbelieving about the 
Bible, but however many they may have been, their 
number is lost in the multitudes who hold its truths. 
"We may go from city to city, from hamlet to hamlet, 
from house to house; we may stop the wayfarer on 
the road, it matters not whom we may ask, or where 
we may find the man, or even what may be his cha- 
racter, when we ask and he receives the purport of 
‘the question—Of what religion are you? the almost 
universal answer will be: I am a Christian, a Christian 
in distinction from all other religionists of whatever 
name. 

This universal profession gives a character to the 
country, and in return the country invests the indivi- 
dual with the name of Christian, and the citizen goes 
out even in his far wanderings, and bears it as inse- 
parably connected with him as the color of his skin 
or the contour of his face. He cannot shake it off; he 
may go to India or China, saturated with the ribald in- 
fidelity of Paine, or the not less loathsome skepticism 
of Parker, but he shall none the less bear the name 
which he despises and hates. He is an American, and 
to be an American in the eyes of the world, is to be a 
Christian. This is not an accidental, but a necessary 
and a mighty conclusion forced upon the mind of the 
world from our whole history and the shape and drift 
of our institutions. Stand aside and look upon this 
people—denominate them religiously. Where shall 
we place them? How shall we call them? What 
name shall we give them? Is there any other—is 
there any better—is there any truer name—can we say 
it differently from this—They are a Christian people? 
Somehow or other, those sturdy men, those Christian 
men who founded it, did leave their impress so strongly 
upon it, that it is now just what they made it, a Chris- 
tian country. 
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But these proofs, strong and conclusive as they are, 
yet are somewhat in the way of inference and deduc- 
tion. Let us pass into a more positive demonstrative 
region, and look at the point before us in the light of - 
legislative enactments and legal decisions. 

The Constitution of the United States is the funda- 
mental law of the land, and any inquiry which we 
may make about the rights which the people enjoy and 
the limits which mark them out, must first be directed 
to that document. Its history goes back not simply 
through revolutionary and colonial times, but far back 
to the days of Magna Charta, nearly six hundred years 
before. It is the efflorescence, or rather the perfected 
fruit of English liberty. Our fathers had seen too 
much, and suffered too much from religious intolerance 
and churchly domination, not to guard most carefully 
the right of conscience and the freedom of religious 
belief. They had fled, many of them, from homes very 
dear, simply to escape persecution, and we expect to 
find, as we do find in the Constitution which they framed 
and adopted, provisions which shall make it for ever 
impossible for any sect to trample upon the religious 
liberty of the people, and which leave every man to 
the most perfect freedom to “worship God”—using a 
phrase which makes a part of our national vocabulary— 
“according to the dictates of his own conscience.” 

In the first article of the amendments of the Consti- 
tution, it is said: “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof.’ By these simple words, the 
whole matter is for ever settled; an alliance between 
Church and State is made impossible, and the people 
are secured from any attempt to control their acts in 
any thing that relates to their religious concerns. But 
it does not follow, and it must not be supposed that 
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these words imply any indifference in the minds of the 
framers of the Constitution to the matter of religion 
itself, or a want of preference to any particular form of 
religion. No such indifference existed. Nomen were 
more keenly alive to the great importance of religion. 
The history of the Revolution, as well as the annals of 
other years, was full of signal interpositions of Provi- 
dence; their dependence upon God and the necessity 
of His help in securing the great boon which was theirs, 
had been too much before their minds to permit them® 
now to ignore His existence, or view with unconcern 
His religion. Washington remarks in his Farewell Ad- 
dress: “Of all the dispositions and habits, which lead 
to political prosperity, religion and morality are indis- 
pensable supports. In vain would that man claim the 
tribute of patriotism, who should labor to subvert these 
great pillars of human happiness, these firmest props of 
the duties of men and citizens. The mere politician, 
equally with the pious man, ought to respect and to 
cherish them. And let us with caution indulge the sup- 
position, that morality can be maintained without reli- 
gion.” These words, and more to the same import, of 
him whose illustrious name stands at the head of those 
who signed the Constitution—“George Washington, 
President and Deputy from Virginia ”—express the sen- 
timents of the men who formed it. 

Perhaps it may be said, that these views had regard 
to religion in general, and did not express any preference 
for the Christian faith. We reply, that as has been 
already shown, the word religion meant, and could 
mean no other but that of the Bible. There was no 
other idea of religion in their minds. Who will pretend 
to say, that when religion was spoken of, the Jewish or 
the Mohammedan, or some form of pagan faith was 
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intended equally with the Christian? But as we 
shall have occasion soon to show, we are not left to 
a mere inference in the matter. When the framers of 
the Constitution abolished religious tests, and made 
the establishment of a State-Church impossible, it was 
to secure entire freedom to each man in his religious 
matters, but not to place all religions on an equal 
basis of indifference. Judge Story, in his Commentary 
on the Constitution, expressing the same sentiment 
‘with Washington in the words already quoted, says: 
“Indeed, the right of a society or government to inter- 
fere in matters of religion, will hardly be contested by 
any persons who believe that piety, religion and morality 
are intimately connected with the well-being of the State, 
and indispensable to the administration of civil justice. 
The promulgation of the great doctrines of religion, the 
being, attributes and providence of one Almighty God; 
the responsibility to Him for all our actions, founded 
upon moral accountability; a future state of rewards 
and punishments; the cultivation of all the personal, 
social and benevolent virtues; these can never be a 
matter of indifference in a well ordered community. 
It is, indeed, difficult to see how any civilized society 
can well exist without them; and, at all events, it is 
impossible for those who believe in the truths of Chris- 
tianity, as a divine revelation, to doubt that it is the 
special duty of government to foster and encourage it 
among citizens and subjects.” * 

But no ene who is acquainted with the facts of the 
case, will pretend that the framers of the Constitution 
wished, or intended to be considered to regard Christi- 
anity as oocupying the same platform with all other 
forms of religion. “Probably,” says the writer just 
quoted, “at the adoption of the Constitution and of 
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the amendment to it, now under consideration, the ge- 
neral, if not the universal sentiment in America, was 
that Christianity ought to receive encouragement from 
the State, so far as such encouragement was not incom- 
patible with the private right of conscience and the 
freedom of religious worship. An attempt to level all 
religions and make it a matter of State policy—to hold 
all in utter indifference, would have created universal 
disapprobation, if not, universal indignation.” * 

The religious sanction attached to the oath goes far 
to establish the fact that Christianity is the religion of 
this country and government. The very nature and 
form of the oath, as administered in our courts of jus- 
tice, or to our: public officers, in which a man swears 
on the Bible or the Gospels, to speak the truth or to 
administer his trust, gets all its force from the fact 
that the State holds the truth of these books from which 
Christianity is derived, and that the man believes them 
to be true. Here the four Gospels stand where no other 
books can have a place. 

So far is this the case, that unbelief in the great doc- 
trines of Christianity incapacitates a man from becoming 
a witness in a court of justice, and the cases are not 
few in which the testimony of the witness has been 
thrown out, or rather has not been admitted, on this 
ground alone. Not to mention others, for they are 
constantly occurring, a remarkable one is found in the 
reports of the Court of General Sessions of Delaware,+ 
in which the testimony of a witness was rejected, be- 
cause he had declared that he did not know whether 
there was a God or not; and, what makes the case re- 
markable, his testimony was not admitted, though the 
witness declared before the court: “Whatever may have 





* Story on the Constitution, chapter 87, § 344. 
+ IL. Harrington, p. 543. 
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been my belief heretofore, as to the existence of a God, 
I do now believe, from reading and reflection, that there 
is a supreme first cause; and will be a future state of 
existence and of rewards and punishments.” The chief 
justice (J. M. Clayton) decided that the witness was 
incompetent, and that his declaration in court, unsup- 
ported by other testimony, could not restore him to 
competency, remarking: “With such opinions, we cannot 
bind him by any form of oath we can put to him. The 
ordinary mode of attestation loses its sanction when ap- 
plied to a man who does not believe that he can be pu- 
nished hereafter. He cannot be sworn for any purpose; 
shall we then take his simple assertion to qualify him- 
self, after being disqualified by legal testimony ?” 

In the first constitution adopted by Delaware in Sep- 
tember, 1776, the 22d article provides that “every per- 
son who shall be chosen a member of either house, or 
appointed to any office or place of trust, before taking 
his seat, or entering upon the execution of his office, 
shall make and subscribe the following declaration, to 
wit:—I, A. B., do profess faith in God the Father, and 
in Jesus Christ His only Son, and in the Holy Ghost, 
one God, blessed for evermore; and 1 do acknowledge 
the Holy Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments to 
be given by divine inspiration.” No words could be 
more significant as settling the point as to the prefer- 
ence given to Christianity in that State. Although the 
distinctive doctrines of the Christian religion may not 
be so carefully exhibited in other cases, yet in them all 
the same great fact is exhibited, that it stands first and 
above all others. This argument, drawn from the na- 
ture of an oath, is a familiar one in the books, as show- 
ing that Christianity belongs to the State, and many 
cases might be adduced. 

But passing this, let us look at the positive state- 
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ments and decisions affirming that Christianity is a part 
of the common law, equally of England and of this 
land. Blackstone, in his Commentaries, (vol. 4, p. 59,) 
says, “Christianity is a part of the laws of England.” * 
Lord Mansfield, in a celebrated case, says: “The true 
principles of natural religion are a part of the common 
law; the essential principles of revealed religion are a part 
of the common law; so that a person subverting, vilify- 
ing, or ridiculing them, may be prosecuted at common 
law.” + In a case occurring in England, in 1739, men- 
tioned in the reports of Strange, a man “on four infor- 
mations for his blasphemous discourses on the miracles 
of our Saviour, and attempting to move in arrest of 
judgment, the court declared that they would not suf- 
fer it to be debated, whether to write against Chris- 
tianity in general was not an offence punishable in the 
temporal courts at common law.” { The same reports 
mention a case in which the judgment of the court, in 
a similar conviction, was that “It is a libel, if it reflects 
upon religion, that great basis of civil government and 
society, and it may be a spiritual or a temporal offence.”§ 

In the year 1810, in the State of New York, a man 
was convicted, at the general sessions, of blasphemy, 
and was sentenced by the court to be imprisoned and 
fined. The case having been removed to the supreme 
court, chief justice Kent, one of the noblest ornaments 
of the American bar, delivered the opinion of the court, 
from which we make the following extracts, interesting 





* Evans v. the Chamberlain of London, II. Burns’ Ece. Law, p. 207. 

+ “Speech of Right Hon. Lord Mansfield in the House of Lords, 
Feb. 4, 1767.’ Appendix, No. 2, to Letters of Philip Forneux, D. D., 
p. 145. Phila. edit., 1773. We make the reference carefully, since 
the book is rare, and the quotation important. See, also, 26 State 
Trials, p. 717. 

} IL. Strange, 843. § Id. II. 789. Rex v. Woolston, 
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in themselves, and important, as coming from one of 
the ablest jurists this country has ever produced.* 
After quoting the blasphemous words against our Lord, 
and remarking that they were as charged in the indict- 
ment, “wickedly, maliciously, and blasphemously” ut- 
tered, he says, “Such words uttered with such a dispo- 
sition, were an offence at common law.” He then re- 
fers to several cases mentioned in the books, among 
which is one already mentioned, and adds: “Such offences 
have always been considered independent of any reli- 
gious establishment, or the rights of the Church. They 
are treated as affecting the essential interests of civil 
society. And why should not the language contained 
in the indictment be still an offence with us? There 
is nothing in our manners or institutions which has 
prevented the application or the necessity of this part 
of the common law. We stand equally in need now, 
as formerly, of all that moral discipline and those prin- 
ciples of virtue which help to bind society together. 
The people of this State, in common with the people of 
this country, profess the general doctrines of Christi- 
anity as the rule of their faith and practice, and to 
scandalize these doctrines, is, not only in a religious 
point of view, extremely impious, but even in respect 
to the obligations due to society, is a gross violation of 
decency and good order. Nothing could be more offen- 
sive to the virtuous part of the community, or more in- 
jurious to the tender morals of the young, than to de- 
clare such profanity lawful. It would go to confound 
all distinction between things sacred and profane. 

“No government among any of the polished nations 
of antiquity; and none of the institutions of modern 
Europe (a single monitory one excepted) ever hazarded 
such a bold experiment upon the solidity of public mo- 





* 8 Johnson, p. 292. 
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rals, as to permit, with impunity, and under the sanc- 
tion of their tribunals, the general religion of the coun- 
try to be openly insulted and defamed. The very idea 
of jurisprudence, with the ancient lawgivers and philo- 
sophers, embraced the religion of the country. ‘Juris- 
prudentia est divinarum atque humanarum rerum noti- 
tia.’ 

“The free, equal, and undisturbed enjoyment of reli- 
gious opinion, whatever it may be, and free and decent 
discussions of any subject, is granted and secured; but 
to revile, with malicious and blasphemous contempt, 
the religion professed by almost the whole community, 
is an abuse of that right. Nor are we bound by any 
expressions in the Constitution, as some have strangely 
supposed, either not to punish at all, or to punish in- 
discriminately, the like attacks upon the religion of 
Mahomet, or of the Grand Lama; and for this plain 
reason, that we are a Christian people, and the morality 
of the country is drawn from Christianity, and not from 
the doctrine or worship of these impostors. 

“The legislative exposition of the Constitution is con- 
formable to this view of it. Christianity, in its enlarged 
sense, as a religion, revealed and taught in the Bible, 
is not unknown to our law.” 

In a celebrated case* occurring in Pennsylvania, in 
the year 1822, a man was convicted of blasphemy, and 
the case was carried to the Supreme Court, whose deci- 
sion was given by Judge Duncan. From it, the follow- 
ing has a strong bearing upon the point before us: 
“Christianity, general Christianity, is, and always has 
been a part of the common law of Pennsylvania; Chris- 
tianity, without the spiritual artillery of European 
countries, for Christianity was one of the considera- 
tions of the royal charter, and the very basis of its great 





* Updegraph v. the Commonwealth. II. Sergeant & Rawle, p. 394. 
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founder. .... From the time of Boonton, Christi- 
anity has been received as a part of the common law of 
England. ... . No free government now exists in 
the world, unless where Christianity is acknowledged, 
and is the religion of the country. .... Christianity 
is a part of the common law of this State. It is not 
proclaimed in the commanding voice of any human su- 
perior, but expressed in the calm and mild accents of 
customary law. Its foundations are broad, and strong, 
and deep; they are laid in the authority, the interests, 
the affections of the people. Waiving all questions of 
hereafter, it is the purest system of morality, the firm- 
est auxiliary and only stable support of all human laws. 
It is impossible to administer the laws without taking 
the religion which the defendant in error has scoffed 
at, that Scripture which he has reviled, as their basis. 
To lay aside these, is at least to weaken the confidence 
in human veracity so essential to the purposes of soci- 
ety, and without which no question of property could be 
decided, and no criminal brought to justice. An oath in 
the common form on a discredited book, would be a most 
idle ceremony.” 

And again, in referring to the statements of counsel: 
“The bold ground is taken, though it has been often 
exploded, and nothing but what is trite can be said upon 
it—it is a barren soil upon which no flower ever blos- 
somed—the assertion is once more made, that Chris- 
tianity never was received as a part of the common law 
of this Christian land; and it is added, that if it was, it 
was virtually repealed by the Constitution of the United 
States, and of this State, as inconsistent with the li- 
berty of the people, the freedom of religious worship, 
and hostile to the genius and spirit of our government, 
and with it the act of blasphemy; and if the argument 
is worth anything, all the laws which have Christi- 
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anity for their object—all would be carried away at one 
fell swoop,” * &e., &c. 

We will only add to these authorities the eloquent 
words of Daniel Webster, towards the close of his memo- 
rable address before the Supreme Court in the Girard 
will case. “It is the same,’+ he said, “in Pennsyl- 
vania, as elsewhere, the general principles and public 
policy are sometimes established by constitutional pro- 
visions, sometimes by legislative enactments, sometimes 
by judicial decisions, and sometimes by general consent. 
But however they may be established, there is nothing 
that we look for with more certainty than this general 
principle, that Christianity is a part of the law of the 
land. This was the case among the Puritans of New 
England, the Episcopalians of the southern States, the 
Pennsylvania Quakers, the Baptists, the mass of the fol- 
lowers of Whitefield and Wesley, and the Presbyterians; 
all brought, and all adopted this great truth, and all 
have sustained it. And where there is any religious 
sentiment amongst men at all, this sentiment incorpo- 
rates itself with the law. Hverything declares it. The 
massive cathedral of the Catholic; the Episcopalian, with 
its lofty spire pointing heavenward; the plain temple of 
the Quaker; the log church of the hardy pioneer of the 
wilderness; the mementoes and memorials around and 
about us; the consecrated grave-yards, the tomb-stones 
and epitaphs, their silent vaults, their mouldering con- 
tents; allattestit. Zhe dead prove it as well as the living. 
The generations that are gone before, speak to it, and 
pronounce it from the tomb. We feel it. All, all pro- 
claim that Christianity, general, tolerant Christianity, 
Christianity, independent of all sects and parties, that 
Christianity to which the sword and the fagot are un- 





* IT. Sergeant & Rawle, 399. 
+ Webster’s Works, VI., p. 176. 
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known, general, tolerant Christianity is the law of the 
land.” 

Itisimportant that the ground upon which rest all those 
decisions which declare that Christianity is a part of the 
common law of the land, should be distinctly understood. 
They incorporate the great leading principles of our holy 
religion into the law, and make general Christianity a 
part of it; but this does not pledge the law to defend 
every tenet of religion, or give opportunity to any one 
to make the violation of any single precept of it, how- 
ever important, a matter of which the law shall take any 
cognizance. It is only where these violations of the law 
of God, and of the principles of Christianity, come into 
collision with the peace of society, that the law touches 
them. 

However difficult it may be to state the exact point, 
and it has been a much disputed one, where the State 
may or may not interfere with the religious concerns of 
men, or to mark out sharply and exactly the difference 
between defending every precept of religion, and pro- 
tecting and adopting “Christianity in general,” yet we 
think the distinction exists, and may be felt. It is not 
only possible, but has, we hold, been actually accom- 
plished in our government, to give preference to one 
religion over all others, without at all infringing upon 
the entire freedom of conscience and belief of every 
man. If the State should create a Church establishment 
out of a certain sect, and bestow upon it all its emolu- 
ments and honors, while it excluded from like privileges 
all others, it would be a very different thing from de- 
claring that it will give preference to a particular reli- 
gion, while it leaves all men free to choose any other. 
Chief Justice Clayton, (J. M.,) of Delaware, happily ex- 
presses the idea: “The distinction is a sound one be- 
tween a religion preferred by law and a religion preferred 
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by the people without the céercion of law: between a 
legal establishment, and a religious creed freely chosen 
by the people for themselves and for the full and perfect 
enjoyment of which, without interruption or disturbance, 
they may claim the protection of law, guarantied to them 
by the Constitution itself.” * 

The peace of society is the foundation and the origin 
of all the action of the common law in this matter. ‘The 
law does not ask anything as to the truth of the religion 
which the State prefers, and which the majority of the 
people hold; it may or it may not be true, that is not the 
question; the inquiries are simply, What is the religion? 
and does the action with which the law may be dealing 
disturb the peace of society which is seen to rest upon 
it? Ifthe words or the acts of any man against Chris- 
tianity are such as to disturb this peace, then the com- 
mon law takes cognizance of it and steps in, not to de- 
fend the truth of the religion, but to protect the peace 
of society. Judge Clayton remarks, in a case} to which 
reference has already been made: “It (the common law) 
took cognizance of, gave faith and credit to the religion 
of Christ, as the religion of the common people; it ac- 
knowledged their right voluntarily to prefer that re- 
ligion, and to be protected in the enjoyment of it; and 
carried that protection to the full length of punishing 
any man who outraged the feelings of the people, and 
insulted civil society, by wantonly and maliciously re- 
viling or ridiculing the religion which they had freely 
sc siphrentiy and upon which they had staked all their hopes 





* *IL ‘hervisigion; 567. ‘The State v. Chandler. See, also, Story on 
the Constitution, § 443. 

{ II. Harrington, p. 567. An admirable decision in a case of blas- 

phemy, in the course of which the sophisms of Jefferson in his letter 
to John Cartright (Works, vol. 7, p. 359) are ably refuted, and his 
truthfulness and candor shown in no enviable light. 
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of happiness, both here and hereafter.” And in another 
place: “The common law never lighted the fires of Smith- 
field on the one hand, nor preferred the doctrines of infi- 
delity (which is proved by all history to be in character 
not less intolerant than fanaticism) on the other. It 
adapted itself to the religion of the country, just so far 
as was necessary for the peace and safety of civil insti- 
tutions ; but it took cognizance of offences against God, 
only when by their inevitable effect they became offences 
against man and his temporal security. ..... He, 
therefore, who subverted, reviled or ridiculed the religion 
of our English ancestors was punished at common law, 
not for his offence against his God, but for his offence 
against man, whose peace and safety, as they believed, 
were endangered by such conduct.” * 

The whole case may be briefly stated thus: The com- 
mon law, that great conservator of the peace of civil so- 
ciety, recognizes the Christian religion as the religion 
preferred by the people of this land, and while it ceases 
not to defend, does not inquire as to the truthfulness of 
the doctrines; it makes an offence of, and punishes any 
act, whose tendency is to bring that religion into con- 
tempt or subvert its authority, because such contempt or 
subversion would break up the peace of the people, and 
weaken the sanctions of the law. 

The above investigation, if we mistake not, brings us 
to the following conclusion: This is a Christian country ; 
the law protects and encourages Christianity above any 
other form of religion, because it holds that the welfare 
of the State and the peace of society are based upon it. 

The question naturally comes up here, Does not this 
interfere with that entire religious freedom which is un- 
derstood to prevail in this country? We answer, Clearly 
no. The Constitution of the general government and 





*II. Harrington, p. 557. 
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the fundamental laws of every State secure to every citi- 
zen the most perfect freedom in all that relates to mat- 
ters of conscience and religion. ‘The instances are too 
numerous and well known to be adduced, Each indi- 
vidual may believe whatever system he may prefer, and 
may practise whatever modes of worship he deems most 
in accordance with the truth, provided always his prac- 
tice does not interfere with the public peace. While 
the State may prefer and testify its preference for Chris- 
tianity, yet it forces no man to believe or embrace it: it 
does not persuade or even approach him with arguments 
in favor of its truthfulness. The case is like that of an 
individual who holds his religion, but does not care to 
propagate it; he may prefer, as he does, that religion 
above all others, and, indeed, may ignore all others, yet 
he makes no effort to influence another mind; he leaves 
each man about him to select for himself his form of be- 
lief. The preference of such a man invades the right of 
no other citizen. So the State may show favor to Chris- 
tianity, it does not by that invade the liberty of con- 
science of any man who does not believe the religion of 
the Bible, he may still believe and worship as he chooses, 
within the above limitation. And more, the State not 
only gives him this freedom, but will protect him in it. 
It will allow no man, even under the name of Christi- 
anity, to interfere with him. He may assemble with 
his fellows, and engage in whatever religious services, 
and if they do not interfere with the social peace, or de- 
cency, officers of the law shall stand guard at the door 
to keep away all intruders, and maintain for him an un- 
interrupted quiet. It is only when the performance of 
religious rites contravenes the peace of society or the 
proprieties of life, that the law steps in. 

Nor does the preference of the State for Christianity 
invade the right of discussion. In almost every legal de- 
cision, from the very first, the temperate and decent dis- 
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cussion of Christianity, in a controversial way, is dis- 
tinctly recognised as lawful.* It is only when such discus- 
sions degenerate into deliberate and malignant attempts 
to write against, and to bring into contempt the Bible or 
the Author of Christianity, that the law lays hold upon 
the disputants, and then because they outrage the feel- 
ings and endanger the peace of the people. It will not 
permit men to make systematic and public attempts in 
their discourses to destroy Christianity, because such at- 
tempts go to weaken the sanctions of law, upon which, 
in the last resort, the peace of the people rests. Within 
these limits, which every good citizen is supposed to re- 
cognize, discussion may be unfettereds 

The freedom of the press is not interfered with by the 
fact that Christianity is recognized as the religion of the 
State. "While the press has a guarantee of freedom from 
all censorship; yet it is not free, even in matters which 
do not directly affect religion, to publish everything 
which its owner may see fit to utter. The law has the 
morals of the people under its care, and when it sees 
them likely to be injured, it comes in, and an all-suffi- 
cient reason for its interference is found in the fact that 
it considers the publication contra bonos mores. ‘Thus it 
visits with pains and penalties those who abuse the free- 
dom of the press by obscene or licentious prints or 
books. The peace of the people is disturbed when an 
attempt is made to corrupt their morals. The publica- 
tion of infidel or blasphemous books is prohibited on the 
same ground. ‘Though they may not, in a similar way, 
affect the morals of the people, yet from the fact that 
they are against Christianity, upon which the public 
peace is resting, they are unlawful, and may not be put 
forth. 





* See IL. Strange, 834. 8 Johns. 292. II. Sergeant & Rawle, 394. 
II. Burns’ Eccles. Law, 218. 
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The principle that Christianity is recognized by the 
State as something which essentially belongs to it, gives 
us, we think, the true and simple basis upon which the 
laws relating to the observance of the Sabbath are to be 
enforced. ‘The law throws its protection round the sa- 
credness and quiet of the first day of the week, not be- 
cause it recognizes it as a sacred day in itself considered, 
but for other reasons. It does not punish the violation 
of the Sabbath, because that is an infraction of God’s 
law. No human tribunal has any cognizance of the duty 
which a man owes to his Creator, least of all does Ame- 
rican law claim any such jurisdiction. That is a matter 
which belongs to the inner soul, whose silence and se- 
crecy can be approached by none except God. The law 
does not attempt to impose, as many falsely assert, when 
reasoning against Sunday ordinances, the views of obli- 
gation to God of one class of men upon another and a 
different class. Here, as in all other cases, the law is 
very practical; it sets before it one end, and sets itself 
to secure it alone—The peace of the people. Christianity 
is a part of the common law, its sanctions give the law 
value, the people are a Christian people, and whatever 
tends to weaken or destroy the influence of Christianity, 
tends, in the same manner and degree, to destroy social 
peace. Now the sacredness of the Sabbath day is con- 
sidered, and has from the beginning of the country been 
considered, essential to the integrity of religion. It is 
understood so far and so well, that argument is not 
greatly necessary to establish the point, that wherever 
this day is disregarded and unobserved, there religion 
has little power, and will, by and by, cease to exist. 
Christianity, without a Sabbath, is impossible. 

It is this view of the case which gives a character of 
so much importance to Sabbath violation. In destroy- 
ing the sanctity of the Sabbath, the sanctity of religion 
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is destroyed; the welfare of the State, which is founded 
upon it, is assailed. 

We apprehend that this point is not understood, cer- 
tainly it is not urged as it deserves to be, in the argu- 
ments on the legal aspects of the Sabbath question. ‘The 
matter is viewed from a much lower position, and in a 
much narrower circle. The point is taken—the peace 
of the community—but the conception of the phrase is 
of the lowest kind, as if it referred to the actual disturb- 
ance created at the specific time, and by the alleged vio- 
lation of the day. Hence witnesses are sworn to prove 
how much disturbance was created by the act in ques- 
tion. Now this may be a matter of importance, but it 
is not the thing at all which is chiefly to be regarded. 
The social peace hath a much wider significance than this, 
it even embraces the whole order of the State not in one 
place, or at one time, but in all places, and in all time. 
It is this peace of the people, the inheritance given them 
by the hard struggles of centuries, the sweet fruit of trees 
planted with tears and blood, the dear-bought boon of 
ancestral valor, for which institutions were established, 
and for which laws exist, and which the people are 
bound by every sacred obligation to hand down to coming 
generations; it is this peace which is struck at when the 
Sabbath is trampled upon. The specific violations of the 
day are taken at once out of the little circle of conse- 
quences at the moment or in the particular locality, and 
have given them a wide and lasting bearing. The array 
of witnesses proving or disproving the amount of actual 
noise, the questions whether this preacher’s voice was 
drowned, or that worshipper’s devotions were interrupt- 
ed, become almost ridiculous in their littleness, when 
compared with this greater question. We can afford 
almost to forget them, at least to pass them by, while we 
address ourselves to the simple inquiry, Has the Sab- 
bath been persistently violated? This once answered, 
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rest is plain. Is the Sabbath a part of the Christian re- 
ligion? If it is, then a crime has been committed which 
the common law recognises as such, and which it will 
punish as such; Christianity has been assaulted, acts 
have been committed, whose tendency is to bring it into 
neglect and contempt, and these the law will not permit. 

In these days, clear and well-defined views on this 
whole subject are of very deep importance. Infidelity 
sometimes grows bold, foreign skepticism and irreligion 
come in and vaunt themselves in their new-found 
freedom, and claim the right of not only holding, but 
promulgating, offensively and impudently, their dog- 
mas, while they assail blasphemously the religion of this 
people; and, as if this were not enough, they seek to 
abolish, not only time-honored customs, but, in some 
instances, boldly petition* the authorities to remove 
from the statute-book the laws which protect the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath. Nor is there a sufficiently intelli- 
gent and firm position assumed by the people themselves. 
There is, in too many instances, an indefinite notion that 
the freedom of speech and of the press, freedom of reli- 
gious opinion and practice is such, that Christians have 
no peculiar prerogatives or claims. This should not be. 
We should not fear to announce and to claim, fully and 
distinctly, what the law proclaims and gives. All men 
should know that Christianity—which interferes with 
the religion of no man, which forces itself on no man, 
—is a part of the law; that no man may with impunity 
trample upon, maliciously or wantonly assail it in its 
doctrines or its ordinances; that whether we consider 
its origin, its history, its people, or its laws, this is a 
Christian State. 





* In Newark, N. J., in 1853, a petition, numerously signed, was 
presented to the Common Council, by Germans and others, praying 
that the Sunday ordinances might be abolished. 
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ARTICLE IV. 


The Bible versus Tradition. Second Edition. 


Debt and Grace, as Related to the Doctrine of a Future Life. By 
C. F. Hupson. Fourth Edition. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1858. 


—7¢ 


pp. 472. 


The State of the Impenitent Dead. By Rev. Avan Hovey, D.D., 
Prof. of Christian Theology in the Newton Theological Institution. 


The Immortality of the Soul and the Final Condition of the Wicked, 
carefully considered. By Rev. R. W. Lanpis. New York. Carl- 
ton & Porter. 1859. pp. 518. 


As we were standing at the railway station of one 
of our western cities, waiting for the train to start, a 
man came hurrying forward with a bundle of tracts 
under his arm. “ The world is about coming to an end;” 
said he, “will you read a tract? Here is one to prove that 
the first day of the week is not the Sabbath, but the seventh 
day is!” “ We do not care to read it,” said we. “ But, 
have you any thing in your bundle to prove that when 
a man dies, he is as dead asadog?” He drew from the 
package a small tract purporting to be “An Appeal to 
Men of Reason and Common Sense,” whose aim was to 
prove the annihilation of the wicked. 

The “Second Adventists” or “ Millerites,” as they 
were at first called, having utterly failed in their inter- 
pretation of the prophecies, on the basis of which they 
had formed a sect, built church edifices, established 
periodicals, and founded a literature; found it very 
hard—such is human nature—to abandon all their 
new theories, confess their error, and fall back into the 
churches from which they had seceded; against which 
they had said so many bitter things, and by whom so 
many hard things had been said against them; and, 
partly to cover their retreat, and partly through the 
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principles of interpretation which they had adopted, 
they revived the old dogma of the annihilation of the 
wicked. 

In endeavoring to fix the exact day in which the 
world was to come to an end, they claimed to take 
God at his word, to believe precisely what he had said, 
“and not,” as they said, “any human speculations or 
explanations.” Having predicted “the time of the 
end” repeatedly, and failed in their calculations as 
often, they did not learn any better than before what 
are the true principles of interpretation, but rejecting 
all figures of speech, and the Oriental exuberance with 
which the sacred—and all contemporaneous writers— 
were accustomed to clothe their ideas; insisting still, 
that all Scripture is to be understood in the exact 
words of the inspired record, they plunged into down- 
right Materialism. 

Their false principle of interpretation, which was an 
intense literalism, proved of good service in making a 
deep impression on uncultivated minds; fixing, as they 
pretended, the precise time of the world’s destruction, 
and comforting themselves in disappointment when 
their predictions failed, insinuating that the blame 
was not theirs, but God’s, because he had not made 
the revelation plainer, it grew upon them till it proved 
a snare. If one part of the Bible is to be understood 
literally, why not every part? If it were a good rule, 
why restrict its application? It saved them the labor 
of a careful analysis or critical exegesis; it made the Al- 
mighty responsible for their mistakes and absurdities, but 
it could not fail to multiply absurdities beyond measure. 
For, they said, if the Bible speaks of God’s hand, we 
are bound to believe that he has a hand, though it be 
invisible to us. If it speaks of God seeing, it is evident 
that he has eyes. If he says, “ The seventh day is the 
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Sabbath of the Lord thy God;” and, “ Remember the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy,” we are not to qualify or 
go back of these divine declarations, but we are to ob. 
serve the seventh day as the Christian Sabbath to the 
end of the world; and, if he says that the wicked are 
to be destroyed, we are to believe that they are to be 
destroyed, both soul and body to be annihilated for 
ever! And, hence, when this zealous, self-appointed 
tract distributor arrested our attention with the old 
watchwords of a “Second Adventism,” I was prepared 
to find him advocating the Jewish Sabbath, vending 
Sabbatarian tracts, and to find his bundle containing 
something to prove the annihilation of the wicked. 
Hence, though it may not be generally known, 
nearly all the persons who were Second Adventists a 
few years ago, are now believers in the doctrine of an- 
nihilation; and mainly through their endeavors, others 
have been induced to adopt the same doctrine, who 
never were Second Adventists; till now, it has become 
one of the questions which every minister is liable to 
encounter in his congregation, and to be called upon to 
investigate, and which is most likely to demand special 
treatment at his hands. But it is the old controversy 
inanew form. For, as Isaac Taylor has said: “Every 
one who has reflected maturely on the workings of the 
human mind, perceives that, whether the fact be con- 
fessed or concealed, the stress of the controversy con- 
cerning the divine mission of Christ, depends upon the 
doctrine of future punishment. The affirmations of 
our Lord and his apostles on this subject, though they 
fall in with the smothered forebodings of conscience in 
every man’s bosom, give a distinct form to apprehen- 
sions from which the mind strives, by all means, if pos- 
sible, to escape, and which it will never cordially admit, 
until the moral faculties be rectified. The quarrel of 
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the world with Christianity comes to its issue upon this 
doctrine of future retribution.” 

The books referred to at the head of this Article, 
with many others which might be named, among the 
most influential of which are, “A View of the Scrip- 
ture Revelations Concerning a Future State,” by Arch- 
bishop Whateley, and a work by Rev. H. H. Dobney, a 
Baptist English clergyman, have all been published or 
reprinted quite recently; showing, that in various parts 
of the country, the question is attracting considerable 
attention. Archbishop Whateley’s and Mr. Dobney’s 
treatises are among the earlier works on the subject, 
and show the least departures from an evangelical 
faith; they are, therefore, made elementary books to be 
put into the hands of inquirers, as the “milk” of the 
system before they are able to bear “strong meat.” 

The authors of “Tradition versus the Bible,” intro- 
duce themselves to the public with a flippant contempt 
for all commentators and religious teachers generally ; 
and seek to impress it on their readers, that it is for 
the interest of all churches and evangelical Christians to 
keep them in the dark, and maintain, at all hazards, 
the commonly received opinions on the subject of future 
punishment; though what particular advantage it can 
be to them, wnless it be true, these authors have not 
seen fit to inform us. They implore their readers to 
think for themselves—as though they had never done it 
before—which is as sure to awaken the suspicion of in- 
telligent and thoughtful men as it is to succeed with 
the ignorant and unwary. This book is the most 
forcibly written, most logical, and least dangerous, we 
have seen on that side of the question. It boldly as- 
sumes every position the theory demands; it assails with 
great intrepidity, all the strongholds of its adversaries; 
it shrinks from nothing; it indicates no fear of defeat, 
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But its teachings are so opposite to the views of most 
people who have any honest faith in the Scriptures, that 
it will repel rather than attract them. To all such, 
the book itself is its best antidote. It can hardly be 
acceptable to any who were not previously inclined to 
its theories, or were not the enemies of the Christian 
religion. Its philosophy is bald Materialism; its pre- 
mises are false; its conclusions monstrous. 

“Debt and Grace” is a different book. Mr. Hudson 
is a very pleasant and a very courteous author. He 
takes a wide range of subjects; speculates largely and 
somewhat dreamily; and fancies, that with the doctrine 
of the annihilation of the wicked, he has the clue with 
which he can explore the broad labyrinth of theology ; 
or, rather, the solvent by which all theologies shall be- 
come one. 

Dr. Hovey’s book, without claiming to answer every 
question which springs up in the course of the contro- 
versy; yet, from a strictly religious stand-point, meets 
and discusses in a masterly manner, every one that is 
vital to the subject; and though one of the least in 
compass, is one of the most conclusive and convincing 
volumes that has yet appeared. 

Mr. Landis takes a wider range, and makes the dis- 
cussion of the Immortality of the Soul, the leading pur- 
pose of the work; but he finds occasion to open his 
batteries on Annihilationists, Universalists, and what- 
ever comes in his way. He piles argument upon ar- 
gument, and places authority over against authority; 
drawing largely also, as his antagonists do, from ancient 
philosophers and the Christian fathers; revelling in his 
work, with many a side blow of bitter sarcasm, with a 
keen relish for all the absurd positions of his opponents, 
and marching on to his conclusions with entire confi- 
dence, as if he would not quail before his enemies were 
they ten times more numerous and more strong. 
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These four books comprise the argument. The line 
of discussion proposed in this review, is to point out 
certain other doctrines or conclusions which become 
inevitable when the theory of annihilation is assumed. 
It is proposed to show their connection with that theory, 
and to prove its falsity, by proving their absurdity. 

It has already been intimated, that positions are now 
boldly assumed or affirmed, and others announced or 
foreshadowed which were not adopted by the earlier 
writers on the subject. But their existence has been 
made necessary by the doctrine of annihilation. How- 
ever absurd, or unscriptural, or incredible they may 
seem, they are logical sequences; they are the natural 
outgrowth of that first trath or radical principle of the 
system. If that doctrine be true, they are simply un- 
avoidable; for principles will work themselves out to 
their logical conclusions. 

Many of the most pernicious errors that the Church 
has ever encountered, have been announced by good 
men—men who never adopted, but stoutly resisted 
many features which those errors afterwards assumed. 
But the human will and arm are powerless in conflict 
with principle. Principles are germs which will develop 
themselves, silently and unseen, but at length will bring 
forth plants or trees, after their kind, and ultimately 
the fruit. If the fruit be bad, the tree is bad; if the 
results be false, count the cause a lie. So we can some- 
times tell, by a careful analysis of the original elements 
or principles of an error, to what it will grow, and see 
many or all the concomitants and conclusions that 
await future development. We may reason from the 
tree forward to the fruit; or from the fruit backward 
to the tree. The skilful pomologist opens the peach- 
bud in mid-winter, and finds already the germ of blos- 
soms and of fruits; and reads in it, but for untimely 
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frosts and storms, the promise of an abundant harvest. 
And, hence, by pointing out certain strange or absurd 
positions which flow directly from the main feature of 
the system, we hope to arrest the attention and the 
footsteps of some who might otherwise be captivated 
by the specious arguments in its behalf, and save them 
from hopeless entanglement in the meshes of a perni- 
cious error. 

1. The doctrine of annihilation changes and degrades 
all our ordinary conceptions of the soul. 

Its advocates deny that immortality is a natural at- 
tribute of the soul. They do not admit that immor- 
tality inheres in it as one of the conditions of its nor- 
mal existence. They do not, and cannot affirm its 
immortality even though we had not sinned. Their 
leading proposition is, that all the longings for immor- 
tality and the wonderful powers and capacities of the 
soul, do not prove it to be immortal; that the Bible 
nowhere affirms or implies the immortality of any ex- 
cept those who believe in Christ. 

We had been accustomed to suppose, that in our 
complex being, was an element of pure spirituality, 
which made us related to the angels; that if there be 
everlasting fire prepared for the devil and his angels— 
who are fallen spirits—that they would suffer for their 
sins for ever, which the Annihilationists do not deny; 
and that the spirits of men were as imperishable as 
they, and might live and suffer as long as sinning 
angels, or live and enjoy the bliss of heaven as long as 
the holy angels, and that too as a natural law of their 
being. We think it competent to say, that the Bible 
generally assumes the immortality of the soul, as it 
does the existence of God. and that it affirms the ex- 
istence of God as opposed to all the claims of idolatry. 
So, Christ, when reasoning with the Sadducees, who 
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were strict Materialists, virtually affirms the immor- 
tality of the soul, by showing that Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob were still living, though long since dead; and, 
that the soul having survived the death of the body, 
the greatest shock we know of, was henceforth never 
liable to die. 

Then when we are told that “ God formed man of the dust 
of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath 
of life: and he became a living soul,” the passage seems 
to indicate that there was imparted to man a quality 
whose peculiar characteristic was life; and as this was 
something from God, and distinct from the body, that it 
brought us into nearer relations to God, and that it bore 
the image of the “immortal, only wise God, in its spiri- 
tual aspects, and that it could survive the body and live 
indefinitely without it.” But our annihilationist com- 
mentators charge that “King James’ Version” of the 
Bible was “purposely corrupted to sustain the immor- 
tality of the soul,” and that “man became a living soul,” 
means nothing more than that man became “a breathing 
animal,” “a living creature.” But so did the ox and 
the horse. Did God breathe into their nostrils, and did 
they, like Adam, become living souls? Then how is a 
man any better than a beast? How the soul is degraded 
by such teachings! But if these views be correct, why 
did the Spirit of inspiration make this peculiar announce- 
ment respecting Adam, and omit it with respect to the 
other “breathing animals ;” especially since the creation 
of our first parents, as male and female, had been men- 
tioned already, in connection with “the beast of the 
earth after his kind, the cattle after his kind, and every 
thing that creepeth on the earth after his kind?” 

But what if the Bible does not say in so many words 
that the soul is immortal; neither does it, on the other 
hand, affirm that it is ever annihilated. It is still a ques- 
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tion of interpretation. And the annihilationist is as far 
as ever from proving that the souls of the wicked ever 
cease to be. 

2. The advocates of annihilation hold that there is no 
existence of the soul separate from the body. They hold 
“that the soul is the result of organization, and ceases 
to exist when the organism fails;” that “man is solely 
dependent on his corporeal organization for all his 
thoughts, sensations, feelings, and conscious develop- 
ments;” that “all thought, sensation and being, there- 
fore, utterly perish at death.” Dobney says: “The death 
threatened to Adam was the death of the entire man,” 
“the extinction of being.” Another says: “The Bible 
teaches that man, THE SOUL as well as the body, dies;” 
and another: ‘I think I am fairly permitted to affirm, 
that both our Lord and his apostles taught that the state 
of death is a complete decease of the conscious being.” 
This is the prevalent and growing opinion of the anni- 
hilationists. And to be consistent, to this complexion 
must it come at last! 

Mr. Henderson seems to have some scruples about 
making this admission, as he does about some others; 
but still insists that if the soul does not cease to be, it is 
in an inactive state, and unable to take any note of time. 
If any find difficulty in understanding what this means, 
the following extracts from “The Bible versus'Tradition,” 
are not liable to the same objection. It says, ‘‘ souls can 
be killed and murdered.” ‘The soul of man can die 
and does die.” ‘Man has no soul, and can have no con- 
scious existence independently of the organized being 
animated.” 

These monstrous conclusions are forced on them in 
this way: They deny the inherent immortality of the 
soul, and in doing so, it is important to abate, as far as 
possible, the whole force of the argument from its im- 
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materiality. Besides, if the soul can exist without the 
body—can survive the body, it is not so easy to make it 
die. If it can exist one hour, why not a thousand ages? 
If it may be conscious of suffering independently of the 
body, its pain may not depend on the destructive agents 
which make the body suffer; it may outlive the body 
and suffer on forever. But if we can be made to believe 
that the soul is the result of organization, we can more 
easily comprehend that it should cease to exist with the 
dissolution or destruction of the body. Hence, the ear- 
nestness with which it is contended that the soul can 
have no existence separate from the body. Hence, the 
emphasis with which some of the foregoing statements 
are made, especially in the absence of proof! 

If we admit the consciousness and activity of the soul 
without the body, as, for instance, between death and 
the judgment, we should be compelled to admit that the 
early sinners of our race, as those of Sodom and Gomor- 
rha, will have been suffering, some thousands of years, 
previous to the judgment. And if their condemnation 
is more “tolerable” than that of sinners who heard Christ 
preach, and have enjoyed the light of the Gospel, there 
may lie beyond the judgment, we know not how many 
thousands of years of suffering for the later and greater 
sinners of our race. This would be detrimental, if not 
fatal, to the theory. . For the positive suffering of the 
wicked for the punishment of sin through unknown 
thousands of years, is neither an agreeable thought, nor 
the prevalent and favorite theory of annihilationists. 
And hence, 

3. Another argument is, undoubtedly, a natural de- 
sire that the punishment of sin may be brief. 

But this also naturally grows out of the original idea. 
If the punishment of the wicked be not unending mi- 
sery, it is obvious that the Bible assigns to it no definite 
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limits. And our interest, as sinners, in the question, 
we might be sure, would make the punishment of the 
judgment the speedy extinction of the soul. 

Mr. Dobney, who had received an evangelical educa- 
tion, says expressly that we are not able to tell how long 
the wicked will suffer. It may be fifty, five hundred, or 
five thousand years. But the later and more zealous 
American advocates of the theory have very little to say 
about a protracted period of suffering, but insist strenu- 
lously, and dwell mainly on the fact of annihilation it- 
self. The consequence is, that the main point of the 
doctrine now, is the speedy termination of all suffering 
in annihilation. It might have been evident, from first 
principles, that the doctrine would reach this result. 
Make the suffering of the wicked endless, and the mind 
accepts the idea, though an appalling one, and acts in 
view of it. But make that suffering for a limited but 
indefinite period only, and the mind of every sinner in 
the world is under the deepest conceivable pressure to 
make it the shortest possible. And hence it begins to 
speculate and inquire for the evidence that it is to suffer 
five hundred or even fifty years. If the Bible does not 
fix a limit, we shall make the period very short. 

Besides, no attentive reader of the Bible can have 
failed to notice that fire is the agent by which the de- 
struction of the wicked is frequently represented. “ Hell- 
fire,” and “the lake of fire and brimstone, ” are terms 
of frequent occurrence. “The proud, yea, all that do 
wickedly, shall be as stubble, and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up, and shall leave them neither root 
nor branch.” ‘The wicked shall perish, and the ene- 
mies of the Lord shall be as the fat of lambs; they shall 
consume; into smoke shall they consume away.” If 
the figurative interpretation of these passages is to be 
given up, and they are to be construed as the annihila- 
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tionists would have them, that they indicate the mode of 
destruction, or teach the utter extinction of the wicked, 
it is impossible to resist the tendency to make that de- 
struction very speedy, as if but a single day! 

Whatever the teachers of this new doctrine may hold 
on the subject, out of regard to the prevalent opinions of 
evangelical churches, or their own earlier and better edu- 
cation, it will be impossible to prevent “the common 
people” from believing in a destruction of the wicked, 
speedily accomplished. ‘Those who still preach a final 
extinction of being at the end of centuries of suffering, 
or the anguish of death protracted through ages, are al- 
ready a small minority, left far behind by their bolder 
and more progressive brethren. Speedy and utter an- 
nihilation is the conclusion of the whole matter! 

Moreover, it is said that annihilation itself is a terrible 
punishment. Sometimes our opponents, when pressed 
by argument, would fain persuade us that it is scarcely 
less than eternal torment. And this is the only place 
where the longings for immortality are allowed to have 
any weight. But if annihilation be so dreadful, any one 
can see that a preceding period of suffering, indefinitely 
long, would be wholly inadmissible. Why inflict the 
soul with both; and thereby heap upon the sinner the 
miseries of both systems? The people will not receive 
such a doctrine. For whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, the only prevailing argument for the annihilation 
of the wicked is, that it is a punishment less severe than 
eternal misery. Every consideration which makes an- 
nihilation dreadful, must make the preceding suffering 
correspondingly short. Else there is no gain in the doc- 
trine. And whatever may be said, the real reason, the 
prevailing argument for believing in it, is that it is less 
terrible than that of eternal misery. Annihilation is 
made the refuge from endless suffering. And hence, 
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Mr. Henderson has somewhat poetically expressed what 
must inevitably become the uniform doctrine on the 
subject, by all the advocates of the main proposition. 
Where, speaking of the general resurrection, he says, 
“Tt shall be as if the unjust, hearing the last call to life, 
should be putting on a glorious incorruption, and should 
perish in the act.” And is this the end of the wicked 
and all their punishment? The last trump shall sound, 
the wicked shall put forth one mighty effort for life, but 
the struggle kills them utterly and entirely—soul and 
body perish at once and forever. To this conclusion 
does the doctrine directly tend. But how little does this 
sound like what the Bible says on the same subject! It 
says the wicked shall go away “into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels;” into ‘hell-fire,” 
where there shall be “weeping and wailing and gnash- 
ing of teeth!” But we shall have occasion to look at 
these texts again. 

4, These positions necessitate another, viz.: that the 
souls we shall have after the resurrection are not the same 
souls we have here. 

If the soul cannot exist without the body, and is 
wholly dependent on organization, and cannot outlive 
the body in the punishment after the judgment, we are 
compelled to affirm that the soul utterly perishes at the 
death of the body. The advocates of this theory say 
many fine things of the sleep of the soul till the resur- 
rection; of the righteous sleeping in Jesus; but it is 
mere rhetoric. They do not believe anything of the 
kind; and when they are closely questioned, it will be 
found that their opinion is that when a man dies, saint 
or sinner, his soul is extinct before his body is laid in the 
grave, and that as to all consciousness not only, but all 
being, a dead man is as a dead dog! 

We can conceive of the re-organization or re-construc- 
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tion of a material body, but to re-create a spiritual ex- 
istence which has become extinct, is simply inconceiva- 
ble. Another soul may be created when the body is re- 
organized, but the soul that was, can no more be re-pro- 
duced than the extinguished flame of a candle. If the 
candle be destroyed, the flame is extinguished; if the 
body dies, the soul is extinguished. And as the flame 
of the candle and the soul of man are both the result of 
organization ; the candle can be constructed again of the 
identical elements it had before, and be susceptible of a 
flame precisely like that which was extinguished; but it 
cannot be the same; no more can the soul we are to have 
after the resurrection and re-construction of the body be 
the same soul we have now. It may be like it, but to 
be one and the same is inconceivable. 

To use an illustration of Mr. Landis: A bell may 
sound to-day, the sound is dependent on the bell, the 
mere result or condition of its organization ; it may sound 
again to-morrow, and the sound be exactly like that of 
to-day, in tone and volume, but they are no more iden- 
tical than the two things most unlike in all the universe 
are one and the same. And if any say that the soul is 
not extinct, but unconscious, Prof. Hovey insists that it 
is all the same-as if the soul were dead; affirming very 
justly that “if men extinguish the soul’s consciousness 
until the resurrection, they do, to all intents and purposes, 
kill the soul no less than the body. Fora soul minus 
consciousness is no more a human soul, than a corpse 
without life is a human body. Consciousness organizes 
and holds together tue faculties of the soul, as the prin- 
ciple of natural life does the elements of the body; the 
one is as necessary to persona! being as the other is to 
animal existence.” 

We will not raise any question as to personal iden- 
tity in view of this position, or start any other difficulties 
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in the line of the argument, for we conceive that no dif- 
ficulty in the case is so great as our instinctive repug- 
nance to the proposition itself. 

5. The positions already stated necessitate still another, 
not less shocking to Christian sensibility than the last, 
which, if we can disprove, several of the main positions 
of the Annihilationists are overthrown. With the ex- 
ception of Enoch and Elijah, none of the righteous that 
hawe lived on the earth, from the creation to the present 
time, are now to be found in heaven. Their bodies evi- 
dently are not there; their souls—they have none—they 
are extinct. 

We had fondly dreamed that our little ones who are 
dead were in heaven. It is some relief to a sorrowing 
mother, whose children are sleeping in a cold and dis- 
tant grave, over which the darkness of midnight broods, 
and the rain falls, and wintry winds sweep, to believe 
that the tender lambs are safely folded in the arms of 
the Great Shepherd. This new doctrine would rob her 
heart of the last gleam of comfort. We had been taught 
to believe that pious parents and Christian friends, when 
they die, go immediately to be with Christ; and that 
those who have long since died, witnesses for Him, after 
being persecuted and hunted for their lives, had found 
rest in heaven. ‘This doctrine, if it be true, proves it to 
be but the rest of temporary annihilation. We are told 
that inasmuch as there is no consciousness, the time 
from the death of Abel to the judgment will seem as no- 
thing; that when the righteous rise, however long they 
may have been dead, it will be to them but as a moment, 
and, therefore, can make no perceptible difference with 
them. But it makes the greatest possible difference 
with us. We do not believe, indeed, that the righteous 
will be made perfect, and enter upon the full enjoyment 
of their powers and privileges till after the resurrection ; 
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nevertheless, that they will be far happier after death 
and before the resurrection than they are here. How 
cheerless and dreadful, then, must it be for the Christian 
when about to die, to know that he is not going to hea- 
ven immediately, but into a state of unconsciousness, to 
continue, how many ages he does not know, but till the 
resurrection of the body! Are the hopes of the saints 
that we have seen die in triumph to be blasted? Are 
they to suffer this great disappointment? They seemed 
to see Jesus through the opening crevices of this earthly 
tabernacle falling to ruins; they had visions of angels; 
they thought they were about to step into glory; and the 
latest signals they gave us, on the outmost limits of time, 
after speech had failed, the kindling eye and the radiant 
smile, even in death, seemed to give assurance to us that 
it should be as they hoped. It would be a terrible shock 
to our faith to be convinced that all this is a hallucina- 
tion, and that these kindling raptures of the departing 
spirit are to be suddenly dashed in the darkness of a 
long, long night! 

We had been taught to believe, as most of the Church, 
for ages, has believed, that “the whole family in heaven 
and earth,” embraced the whole body of believers, and 
that this involved the conclusion that the dead are as 
certainly in heaven as the living on the earth; that “the 
spirits of just men made perfect” are in heaven; that 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob are there; that the holy apos- 
tles are there; and that when Jesus said to his disciples, 
“In my Father’s house are many mansions; I go to pre- 
pare a place for you; and if I go and prepare a place for 
you, I will come again and receive you unto myself, that 
where I am there ye may be also,” he was not under- 
stood to mean that this promise should be fulfilled at 
the end of the world, but at their death. 

We had supposed, also, that whenever we have read, 
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with quickened pulse, as we always do, the inspired ac- 
count of Stephen’s death, the first Christian martyr, and 
seen him kneeling and “looking steadfastly up into hea- 
ven,” beholding “the glory of God and Jesus standing 
on the right hand of God;” and as his persecutors ran 
upon him, calmly calling upon God, and saying, “ Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit,” that he did not mean after a 
lapse of ages; after his spirit had been extinct for many 
centuries; and we cannot but think that if Stephen had 
so regarded it, it would have cooled his ardor, if it had 
not made him shrink from a martyr’s fate altogether. 
Would it not seem weak or cruel, if an Almighty Sa- 
viour, into whose face he was looking directly through 
the opened heavens, could do nothing better for him 
than to let the light of his life and his soul go out toge- 
ther like an extinguished taper, for ages? What an an- 
swer to a martyr’s prayer, uttered in the very face of the 
Son of God! What a reception that extinction must be 
for the spirit of one dying a witness for Jesus! 

But there is another striking text bearing on this 
subject, in the words of Christ himself. He said to the 
thief on the cross: “ Verily, I say unto thee, to-day shalt 
thou be with me in Paradise.” What can be more ex- 
plicit? What could better prove that the souls of the 
righteous, at death, “being then made perfect in holi- 
ness, are received into the highest heavens, where they 
behold the face of God in light and glory, waiting for 
the full redemption of their bodies?” 

But, see how the ingenuity of the annihilationists tor- 
tures this passage. They say that “to-day” qualifies not 
the words which follow it, but those tnat precede it— 
making it refer not to the time of their meeting in Pa- 
radise, but to the time of the Saviour’s declaration. At- 
tempting to break the manifest force of the passage, they 
reduce it to downright nonsense. When could Christ 
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say anything, if not on the very day he did say it? “I 
say unto thee, to-day.” Of course he said it that day! 

Nor does it help the matter to construe the passage 
as some have done, viz.: “I say unto thee to-day, i. e., 
this very day of my crucifixion, when my cause seems 
ruined, that, nevertheless, I am Christ; the cause is not 
dead; “Thou shalt” yet “be with me in Paradise!” 
For the dying thief did not require any greater evidence 
or new assurance of Christ’s Messiahship. He believed 
in Christ already, though He was expiring by his side. 
He did not doubt His character, coming or kingdom. 
The plain and obvious meaning of the passage is what 
it is ordinarily taken to be, that on the very day of their 
crucifixion, Christ and the thief should meet in Para- 
dise. 

But the bearings of this topic are very important on 
the main question. We cannot dismiss it yet. 

If Paul had not believed that he would enter into 
heaven immediately after death, could he have felt as he 
did? could he have expressed himself as he did? wheu 
he said, “I am in a strait betwixt two, having a desire 
to depart and to be with Christ, which is far better, 
nevertheless to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you?” Was not the choice between heaven and earth, 
and not some third place unlike either? Did he prefer 
temporary annihilation or a state of unconsciousness to 
a few more years on earth to serve the Church? But 
Paul also says to the Corinthians: “We know that if 
our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we 
have a house not made with hands, eternal in the hea- 
vens.” ‘“ Whilst we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord;” “and willing rather to be ab- 
sent from the body and to be present with the Lord.” 
There is not the slightest reference here to a third state 
—‘“the intermediate state” —or any intimation of a long 
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interval of soul-sleep, unconsciousness or temporary ex- 
tinction of being, between death and the resurrection. 
But the first impression and the whole drift of the ar- 
gument concur with the current theology on the sub- 
ject, viz.: that the souls of the righteous at death “do 
enter immediately into glory.” 

Notwithstanding, Mr. Hudson says: “The Scriptures 
give us few hints of the condition of the soul in its un- 
clothed state.” ‘May we not suppose, that in the dis- 
embodied state, the soul is lost in an intuition of its 
past history, with no process of thinking, and no note of 
time?” “Nota state of thinking; perhaps, on the other 
hand, not of unconsciousness; but of momentary all- 
consciousness, the same to those who die soon or late, 
the resurrection and the judgment close following.” 
(Debt and Grace, p. 261.) We trust that Mr. Hudson 
understands this; perhaps some of his readers do. We 
do not. 

6. The doctrine of annihilation cannot fail to rob hea- 
ven of its glory and hell of its terrors. For we venture 
to say, that any man who has been accustomed to think 
of hell, has regarded it as a place of unspeakable tor- 
ment, from which the sinner would hail simple death, 
or the termination of being, as a great relief. And 
whatever may be said to the contrary, there can be no 
doubt that the fear of hell, as a motive of action among 
men, has been great and salutary. Take it away, and 
you take away a powerful restraint on the sins of men. 
Take it away, and substitute a sudden and entire, though 
terrible destruction of the wicked, and you open the 
flood-gates of vice. Talk as we may, if there be no long 
and gloomy hereafter to the sinner, the deepest utter- 
ance of our depraved nature is, “Let us eat and drink; 
for to-morrow we die.” 

In like manner, we are accustomed to regard heaven 
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as a place of surpassing happiness and glory. But the 
direct tendency of the doctrine of annihilation and its 
discussion, is to degrade heaven. Hell is simple death; 
and, of course, heaven is simple existence. Speaking 
of the resurrection of the righteous, “The Bible versus 
Tradition,” says (p. 130:) “God giving them the incor- 
ruptible nature necessarily renders to them eternal life.” 
Eternal life is not made synonymous with eternal bless- 
edness, but with eternal existence. “The gift of God 
is eternal life,” they interpret as opposed to annihila- 
tion, and, therefore, no more a state of happiness than 
simple existence is such. We are not aware that these 
persons are conscious of such a tendency in their teach- 
ings, but as in the discussion, the punishment of the 
wicked has come to be divested of all terror, except what 
is involved in simple annihilation; so has heaven, in 
like manner, and almost of necessity, come to be divest- 
ed of blessedness and glory. 

But this will become more apparent, if, at this point, 
and as bearing on the foregoing remarks, we look into 
the Bible to see what is the meaning of the terms “life” 
and “death,” which the advocates of annihilation make 
so nearly synonymes with heaven and hell. 

As to the ordinary signification of these terms, there 
can be no question; and we shall agree that the terms 
are to be taken in that sense, except when the nature 
of the subject under discussion, the circumstances, or 
the context, indicate that they are to be used in a tro- 
pical sense. 

And to direct the discussion, we affirm that “‘7ife” often 
signifies a state of divine approbation and piety on earth, 
ripening into surpassing and unending glory in heaven ; 
and that “death” often signifies a state of sinfulness and 
alienation from God, terminating in unending misery in 
hell; or, as Prof. Hovey says, that “the term death, 
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when used by sacred writers to signify the penalty of 
sin, refers to the destruction of well-being, rather than 
of simple existence.” 

It is quite manifest that the following passages were 
spoken to living men, viz.: “To enter into life.” Matt. 
xviii. 8, 9, and Mark ix. 43,45. “Ye will not come 
to me that ye might have life.” John v.40. “Narrow 
is the way that leadeth unto life.” Matt. vii.14. “Be- 
lieving ye might have life.” John xx. 31. “To be spi- 
ritually-minded is life.” Rom. viii. 6. “He that hath 
the Son hath life,” 1 John v. 12; and especially, “‘He 
that believeth on the Son hath everlasting life; and he 
that believeth not shall not see life.” John iii. 36. 

Our opponents must admit, that in the above, as well 
as in various other passages, “life” denotes not simply 
being or bare existence, but salvation or eternal happi- 
ness. If, then, “life” frequently has an unusual or ex- 
traordinary signification in the Scriptures, and if it mean 
an existence in holiness and blessedness; let us see if 
“death,” in like manner, which is the penalty of sin, 
does not mean an existence in sinfulness and misery, 
and not the simple termination of existence. 

The apostle says to the Ephesians: “And you hath 
he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and sins.” 
Not only had these persons never been dead literally, 
but the writer proceeds immediately to show that that 
death consisted in alienation from God. “Being dead 
in your sins,” Col. ii. 3, describes the unregenerate con- 
dition of men, to which use corresponds the term “hath 
quickened,” in the text just quoted; and “being born 
again,” used in John iii. 3. The expressions “passed 
from death unto life,” John v. 27; “ We know that we 
have passed from death unto life,” 1 John iii. 14; “He 
that loveth not abideth in death,” Rom. vi. 12; whose 
connections will occur to every thoughtful reader, evi- 
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dently do not refer to persons who had ever been dead, 
in a literal sense, but to those who had been dead in a 
spiritual sense. “They speak,” says Prof. Hovey, “of 
spiritual death and life; of passing from one moral con- 
dition to another and opposite one. To say that this 
new moral condition and blessed state is to endure and 
improve forever, may doubtless be to utter an important 
truth, but one which does not conflict in the slightest 
degree with its present existence. It begins in this life, 
it continues forever.” (p. 41.) 

And if “this is life eternal, that they might know 
thee the only true God and Jesus Christ whom thou 
hast sent,” is it not fair to suppose that the absence of 
that knowledge is death eternal? And inasmuch as 
both terms have a spiritual import, and are used to de- 
signate the moral condition of those to whom they are 
applied; and as the former does not mean simple exist- 
ence, but a perpetual state of happingss; is there not 
equal reason for believing that the latter, as the oppo- 
site or the negative term, does not mean simple or lite- 
ral death—an end of conscious being, but a perpetual 
state of misery and alienation from God? And if having 
eternal life (see John ili. 36) does not prevent the death 
of the body, nor that death prevent the life and happi- 
ness of the soul; is it not fair to suppose that that death, 
which is the penalty of sin, and in contrast with eter- 
nal life, does not mean the death of the body, nor pre- 
vent the existence and perpetual existence of the soul? 

In this particular view of the case, we present two 
other passages, with the comments of Prof. Hovey on 
each : 

(1.) “In his letter to Timothy, Paul makes use of 
this expression: ‘she that liveth riotously is dead while 
she liveth,’ (1 Tim. v. 6;) literally, living she is dead. 
Death and life are here predicated of the same person at 
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the same time. By using the term which signifies has 
died, and so is dead in the present tense, the apostle de- 
clares that being dead is compatible with being at the 
same time alive. But the life here spoken of, is plainly 
one of conscious existence; and hence the death referred 
to cannot involve a negation of such existence. It 
must rather be the opposite or negative of some higher 
life, some better condition and finer flow of being. 
That is to say, it must be spiritual death, the insensi- 
bility, darkness, and misery of a soul alienated from 
God.” (p. 35.) 

(2.) “ ‘Jesus said unto her, I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, though he were dead, 
yet shall he live; and whosoever liveth and believeth 
in me, shall never die.’ (John xi. 25, 26.) Christ here 
affirms that every believer is exempted from death. 
And it matters not for our present purpose whether the 
word translated in our version ‘liveth’ refers in this 
passage to physical or to moral life. If it refer to physi- 
cal life, then our Saviour pronounces the Christian to be 
already, in time, delivered from the power of death, and 
in possession of a true and immortal life. But if it re- 
fer to moral life, Christ declares that whoever possesses 
this life, whether in the body or out of the body, is de- 
livered from the power of death; that is, his union with 
God and delight in him, which alone constitute the nor- 
mal living of the soul, shall never be interrupted—/e 
shall never die.” 

Let us now advance a step farther. 

Various passages place in contrast with life, not the 
term death, but terms which involve the idea of intense 
suffering, without any intimation of its termination— 
terms, therefore, which, on account of such contrast, 
are a fair commentary, and give a just idea of what is 
involved in the term death. For instance, (Mark ix. 
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43—48,) our Saviour speaks of those who enter into 
life at the sacrifice of a “hand” a “foot” or an “eye,” 
and gives his hearers to understand that those who do 
not make this sacrifice shall “ go into hell, into the fire 
that shall never be quenched; where their worm dieth 
not, and the fire is not quenched.” And to give em- 
phasis to this terrible idea, it is repeated three times in 
the same connection, and precisely in the words just 
used. All going back to Isaiah Ixvi. 24, to break the 
force of these words; to Ecclesiasticus and the “ Targum 
of Jonathan;” all the explanations about “ Tophet” or 
the “Valley of Hinnom,” which the Annihilationists 
borrow from the Universalists, make but a puerile and 
miserable piece of pettifogging; no honest reader of the 
Scriptures can fail to interpret this passage as an awful 
figure of the coming doom of the incorrigibly wicked. 

So our Saviour says again: “Many shall come from 
the East and the West, and shall sit down with Abra- 
ham and Isaac and Jacob in the kingdom of heaven, 
but the children of the kingdom shall be cast out into 
outer darkness; there shall be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” “So shall it be at the end of the world; the 
angels shall come forth and sever the wicked from among 
the just, and shall cast them into the furnace of fire; 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth.” How 
tame and how unlike the divine record are the expla- 
nations of the Annihilationists! Let them construe these 
passages as they may; let them call them figurative if 
they please, but the more we strip off all that is figura- 
tive, the nearer we come to the naked and terrible truth 
of the perpetual suffering of the wicked; and the stronger 
the eviderice that death, the penalty of sin, a manifest 
condition in sin on earth, shall culminate in inconceiva- 
ble torments when this period of probation shall give 
place to that of retribution. 
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Another text demands attention: “And these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, and the righteous 
into life eternal.” (Matt. xxv.46.) This is the conclu- 
sion of our Lord’s description of the last judgment. 
And as Dr. Post says, who has written ably on the im- 
mortality of the soul, (see “ New Englander” for May, 
1856,) “It is the most full, formal and methodic state- 
ment of the process and sentence of the final judgment 
to be found in the Scriptures, and taken in all its aspects, 
may be regarded as not less certainly than any other, 
entitled to rule on this topic.” “The shadows of the 
hastening crucifixion are falling around the speaker. 
Life is entering the solemnity of its last hour. The 
theme, the speaker, the time, the scene, are above po- 
etry, above passion; too awful for rhetoric; ali belong 
to severe reason and pure truth.” 

The term “everlasting” which occurs in this text, 
and which qualifies “ punishment,” is the same in the 
original as the term “eternal” which qualifies “life,” 
and the two states or conditions are manifestly equal 
in duration. And “everlasting punishment,” the con- 
text shows to be synonymous with the phrase a little 
preceding, where it is called “everlasting fire, prepared 
for the devil and his angels; which any one who is 
accustomed to let the Scriptures interpret themselves, 
would understand as a fair explanation of the “ hell-fire” 
or “hell” in passages previously quoted. So, we have 
no doubt, ninety-nine out of every hundred readers of 
the Scriptures receive it; and an equal portion would 
understand the two expressions, taken together, as con- 
clusive with respect to the unending punishment of the 
wicked. 

But the Annihilationist labors hard to prove that a 
“loss” or “ privation of being” is a punishment; and 
if that “loss” is never made up, it is efernal punish- 
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ment. So, if a man lose his life, that must be eternal 
punishment also, for this life is not restored! If he be 
guilty of a misdemeanor and mulcted in a fine, that is 
everlasting punishment, for he shall never see his money 
again! And if this be true, all the brutes suffer “ever- 
lasting punishment.” They die—they cease to be. 
They never shall be, again, to all eternity. Therefore, 
all beasts, not being even subjects of moral government, 
suffer the same punishment as men do who have vio- 
lated the divine law ten thousand times! 

Still more unfortunately for the Annihilationist, the 
term rendered “ punishment” in the original of the text 
under consideration, is the same as that rendered “tor- 
ment” in 1 John iv. 18, “All fear hath torment.” And 
these are the only two instances in which the term is 
used in the New Testament. So, that if we adopt, again, 
the rule of letting Scripture interpret itself, we may read, 
“And these shall go away into ‘everlasting’ or ‘eder- 
nal’ ‘torment.” And to quote from Dr. Post, again 
commenting on this text: “This doom implies continu- 
ance of being in its objects. The words everlasting pu- 
nishment imply this. This might seem too obvious and 
self-evident for argument. But some contend that these 
words may import simply a punishment, everlasting in 
its consequences, and may thus be fully satisfied by the 
annihilation of those punished.” .. . . “This is not 
the natural and obvious import of the words; that import 
by which, according to the laws of sound criticism, we 
ought to interpret language.” . . . . “That is not the 
proper meaning of the phrase employed. The word trans- 
lated punishment, is a word denoting, not the conse- 
quence, but the act of punishing. It is a verbal noun, 
a nomen actionis, equivalent not to an opus operutum (a 
work finished) but to the operation. It indicates not 
result so much as process.” . . . . “We regard the 
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word, therefore, as implying its proper force, and be- 
cause of the popular belief amid those to whom the word 
was addressed, the conscious existence of its subject. 
Again, we infer that this doom carries the idea of con- 
scious being, decause of the adjunct attached to the instru- 
ment of the punishment predicated (whether in reality or 
figure is immaterial.) This instrument or adjunct is 
called everlasting fire. But why apply the epithet ever- 
lasting to the agent, unless to convey the idea of everlast- 
ingaction? and what pertinency in calling the action ever- 
lasting, if the suffering were not to be so? It certainly 
would seem frivolous, to say the fire was everlasting, 
but the torment inflicted was not so. The only perti- 
nency in the use of this adjective attached to the penal 
agent, is found in the implication of correspondent du- 
ration of the suffering of those subjected to its power.” 

7. These doctrines must materially alter our views of 
God, his law, and the demerit of sin. 

Mr. Hudson makes this observation on the text just 
now under consideration: “ What is the sin and guilt 
on which the final sentence is here pronounced? For 
what crimes are they condemned to their eternal punish- 
ment? The charge involves the lack of all true good- 
ness, and the basest ingratitude.” “Sinful men have 
not loved, not regarded Him who came to save them; 
they have rejected and scorned Him who came that 
they might have life. Shall an immortality that is ‘not 
life,’ be their retribution?” As if eternal suffering were 
too severe a punishment for such sin. And this idea 
runs through all the arguments for annihilation; eternal 
suffering too great a punishment for our sins. Is sin, 
then, so much less hateful than we had supposed? We 
must, then, lower down the standard of the divine law to 
a corresponding extent. The excellence of the divine 
government, the high and sacred interests protected and 
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promoted thereby, and the importance of obedience, are 
all measured by the sanctions of that law. If the 
punishment be small, the crime of disobedience is cor- 
respondingly small. Good men have long since learned 
to look with eminent suspicion on every thing which 
detracts from the purity of the divine law, or the de- 
merit of sin. 

‘In like manner is the character of God affected. It 
is said that God is too benevolent to punish sinners for- 
ever; it would be a blot upon his infinite love! Is God, 
then, too benevolent to be just, and would he go be- 
yond the claims of justice were he to punish sinners 
forever? Then sin is not the great evil we had been 
taught to consider it; and we who had believed that 
incorrigible sinners were worthy of everlasting suffer- 
ings, have misconstrued the Bible, and have need to 
correct our estimates thereof, and of its Author too; 
for God is not as holy as we had conceived him to be, 
or else his holiness is not that which gives sacredness 
and sanction to his law. 

A recent convert to these views, remarked: “I have 
had such delightful views of God since I embraced these 
doctrines ;” the very words that converts to Universal- 
ism often use. But our views of God may be very de- 
lightful, yet very erroneous. The question still is: 
What are the demands of justice? Not what views we 
have of God, but what are his views of us and our deeds? 
What is truth? What has God taught? Not how we 
feel, or we desire or believe. 

We do not take pleasure in making out the argument 
for the eternal suffering of the wicked, as though we 
delighted im it for its own sake. Eternal suffering—it 
is an awful idea! We stand aghast before the terrible 
mystery. If we could believe that the Bible taught the 
salvation of all men, and could see how it could be con- 
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sistent with the revealed attributes of God, it would 
give us immeasurable pleasure to believe so. But we 
cannot believe or teach the doctrine. We cannot be- 
lieve that the doom of the wicked is anything less than 
unending sorrow. To teach that it is, we think does 
dishonor to truth, to the Bible, and to God its author, 
and is but too well calculated to lull to sleep thousands 
now in sin, who otherwise might be aroused, alarmed, 
and saved. 

The doctrine of annihilation bears a stronger relation 
to Universalism than many suppose; for in addition to 
these shallow, and, as we regard them, unscriptural 
views of the benevolence and government of God, it 
makes the same use of, and as we think, explains away 
such passages as the parable of the rich man and Laza- 
rus. We oppose both, because we think them false and 
eminently pernicious in the world. We see little in 
either to strike terror to the heart of the wicked, and 
nothing which comes any where near the terrible signi- 
ficance of our Saviour’s words when he speaks of “the 
damnation of hell,” “the outer darkness,” “the weep- 
ing” and “wailing” and “gnashing of teeth.” 

The Bible was given us because without it we should 
not know the truth. But we might as well be without 
that blessed book as to allow ourselves to interpret it 
according to our feelings. We are not to supplant ‘it 
with our reason, but bring reason to its elucidation,— 
make it a docile student of the Word. What punish- 
ment may seem adequate to us, as the penalty of sin, 
with our limited powers and limited view, may be 
wholly inadequate. It is simply a question of fact. 
If God’s word, properly interpreted, teach the unend- 
ing punishment of sinners, it must be right and just, 
whether we can understand it or not. Our prerogative 
is first to ascertain the truth, and adjust our feelings to 
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it. But it is quite manifest that if literal death be all 
the penalty of sin, the idea of a deep and spiritual signifi- 
cance in the fall of man and the curse of the law, which 
we had entertained, was purely imaginary. If we ad- 
mit that we ought to obey God, can we tell what is the 
measure of that oughtness? Unless we are prepared to 
say precisely what is the measure of our obligation, we 
are unable to tell how great the offence of our sin, or 
what the measure of our punishment ought to be. In 
the absence of such knowledge, it becomes us reverently 
to take our estimate of the ill-desert, and the punish- 
ment of sin from the divine word. But one thing is 
certain: the doctrine of annihilation necessitates new 
views of God, his government, his law, and sin. 

The doctrine of annihilation materially modifies our 
views of the great central doctrine of the Gospel, the atone- 
ment. 

The advocates of this doctrine insist so strenuously 
that the penalty of sin is death, and that death is to be 
taken in one, and that its ordinary signification, that 
we inquire why, then, the redeemed are not exempt 
from death by Jesus Christ; and we are frankly told 
that all men, whether saints or sinners, do alike, suffer 
the penalty of the law. They tell us “the wages of sin 
is death,” literal death, the penalty which falls upon all, 
and if their exegesis be sound, the conclusion is inevi- 
table. “But,” they add, “the gift of God is eternal life ;” 
which taken with the preceding, means that eternal 
existence is a gratuity bestowed wholly independent of 
law, and without any regard to it. That is, as Mr. 
Hudson says, “eternal existence,’ not eternal blessed- 
ness through holiness in Christ, but “eternal existence 
is of grace.” And he adds: “No inspired word of God 
do we find of Christ paying a debt to God, or satisfying 
his justice.” “On the side of God there were no neces- 
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sities whatever but the constraints of love.” And those 
passages of Scripture which we have been accustomed 
to suppose taught the vicarious suffering of Christ, he 
regards as “incompatible with the freeness of pardon.” 
On the basis of man’s natural or “ proper immortality ;” 
that is, “if sin does not bring death,” in their sense of 
the term; then repentance would do all that can be 
done. It would be change of character, sanctification 
and redemption; and to pardon the sinner then, would 
be simply to let him alone; it would be to do nothing; 
it would be nothing. 

How completely, therefore, does this doctrine over- 
throw and eradicate all the accepted evangelical notions 
of Christ and the atonement! How appropriately may 
we exclaim with Mary, early at the sepulchre, “They 
have taken away my Lord, and | know not where they 
have laid him!” Here is a distinct, virtual denial that 
“Christ Jesus died for our offences;” that “he was made 
sin;” that he is a sin-offering “for us;” “without the 
shedding of” whose “blood there is no remission.” All 
reference to law, or to a reconciliation between an of- 
fended Sovereign and a sinful subject, through the 
blood of Christ, is entirely repudiated. ‘ Repentance 
can do all” but give eternal existence! The old foun- 
dations of the Church, on this subject, are completely 
broken up. Man sins; neither the character, nor the 
law, nor the government of God offers any obstacle to 
his pardon. Christ dies; but his death accomplishes 
nothing for the sinner with respect to law. Death is 
the penalty, and all die, the righteous as well as the 
wicked. But this is what the death of Christ accom- 
plishes—though we cannot see how—it purchases eter- 
nal life for those that repent. Man sins and Christ 
dies; but his death does not arrest, prevent, or counter- 
act the effects or penalty of sin in any proper sense. 
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The law goes on to exact all its claims against the sin- 
ner, to the “very last mite.” But, afterwards, if the 
sinner has repented, Christ steps in with the gratuity 
of eternal existence! 

But in this view of the atonement and the doctrines 
related to it, why should there be any resurrection of 
the wicked? They die, that is the penalty of their sins; 
in the archives of eternal justice the account is balanced. 
Why not let them sleep forever and ever? Why call 
them to life and make them die over again? Accord- 
ing to the theory under consideration, there is no place 
for the resurrection of the “unjust.” It answers no good 
purpose; it leads to an undeserved punishment, another 
death. And hence, the “ Bible versus Tradition,” which 
‘is more logical than some other works on the same sub- 
ject, fails to affirm the resurrection of the wicked, and, 
in the face of the positive declarations of Scripture, 
leaves an impression on the reader that the author 
does not believe in it. 

We do not pretend to have exhausted this subject. 
Our aim has been to show the unsoundness of the central 
dogma, by exposing the absurdities to which it leads. 
If the results be monstrous and unscriptural, the cause 
is equally so, “for the tree is known by its fruit.” We 
have examined some of the passages of Scripture which 
may be considered ruling texts. But the number has 
not been multiplied, lest our readers should be exhaust- 
ed, and lest they should suppose there were no other 
proof-texts, and so lose the combined force of the whole 
Scriptures on the subject. If we should find one weary- 
ing himself in contemplating the stars through a tele- 
scope, that he might obtain an adequate idea of the 
glory of the firmament, we would not discourage this 
kind of critical examination, but we should say to him, 
at length, lift up your eyes to heaven, let in the light 


VoL. vu.—40 
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of a thousand stars, sparkling in the broad heavens, at 
once! 

So we say of the Scriptures; whether we have failed 
to apprehend the force of this text or that, there is a 
manifest drift in the whole Bible, which the reader of 
the common English version cannot fail to apprehend, 
and which indicates the line of interpretation for all its 
parts. And if it be not the drift and import of the 
original, that the righteous are to reign in glory forever, 
and the wicked suffer eternally in hell, the judgment of 
the thousands of daily readers of that blessed book, 
would be, that there is a more imperative demand and 
greater reason for a new translation than has ever yet 
been urged. 

If the argument for annihilation have been presented 
to any persons in a specious and pleasant light, and 
they have fancied that it relieves the current theology 
of some severe features, and is a very slight departure 
from what they have always believed, let them remem- 
ber that if they swallow the “gnat,’ they must inevi- 
tably swallow the “camel.” And this oriental figure 
of our Saviour aptly illustrates the history of error, be- 
cause it is often harder to master the first apparent de- 
parture from past belief, than all the erroneous conclu- 
sions to which it leads, however extravagant or nume- 
rous they may be. As in vice, so in error, “it is the 
first step that costs;” or like “strife,” which “‘is as the 
letting out of. waters,” when they first begin to over- 
flow the full dike, the hand or the foot can stay their 
progress; but neglect it, and the little stream becomes 
a raving flood, bearing away all embankments before it, 
and carrying destruction on its waves. If we take the 
first step out of the beaten way of truth, we know not 
how fast or far we may wander. | 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE INSURRECTION OF THE PAXTON BOYS.* 


It was during the Indian war of 1763-4, that the cu- 
rious and interesting affair of “the Paxton Boys” oc- 
curred. We present an Article on this subject, not only 
for its specific Pennsylvanian and Presbyterian interest, 
but because it furnishes the occasion for some peculiar 
sketches of character. We may remark, that while 
no country affords more remarkable specimens of idio- 
syncrasy of races, continuing persistently for genera- 
tions, than Pennsylvania, in no country, perhaps, has 
there been less effort to preserve these traits in history 
and literature. 

‘Whatever stress we may lay upon the influence of 
circumstance and culture, it is yet true that we make 
small progress in'the knowledge of human nature, un- 
less we take large account of race. We have in Amer- 





* This paper was read before the Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
on Monday evening, April 2, 1860. 

+ The sources of this Article are Mr. Parkman’s History of the Con- 
spiracy of Pontiac; The Colonial Records and Archives of Pennsyl- 
vania, prepared by Samuel Hazard, Esq., under authority of the Le- 
gislature of Pennsylvania; Mr. Rupp’s Histories of Lancaster and 
York counties, and Mr. Day’s Historical Collections of Pennsylvania. 
We ought also to mention the letters of Mr. Redmund Conyngham, 
published at Lancaster, the substance of which Mr. Parkman and 
others have extracted. The history of the latter gentleman is very 
valuable, and we desire to acknowledge here fully our obligations to it. 
Mr. Hazard has some pamphlets on the subject which he obligingly 
offered for our use. There are also about twenty pamphlets in the 
Philadelphia Library relating to this matter. They are on both sides 
of the controversy. Besides all these, we have carefully sought in- 
formation from a variety of sources. To some of them reference is 
made on subsequent pages. 
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ica, face to face, representatives of the three sons of 
Noah—the white Japhethian, the black son of Ham, 
the red descendant of Shem. What earthly power can 
make them alike? 

The white races in Pennsylvania are remarkably un- 
mixed. They retain their original character beyond 
those of almost any State inour Union. Omitting any 
consideration of the comparatively few Swedes, Dutch, 
Welsh, and men of other neonates, there are four 
distinctly marked races. 

In Philadelphia, and the eastern counties, are the de- 
scendants of the English people, who came with Wil- 
liam Penn, or who followed him at different intervals. 
Settled wherever the soil is rich, and the climate kindly, 
particularly in the broad valley which begins at Easton 
on the Delaware, and sweeps in a grand circle to the 
Susquehanna, and beyond it, and in Lancaster and 
York counties, are to be found our German popula- 
tion, who are especially of the Lutheran and Reformed, 
and a comparatively tew of the Moravian faith, a peo- 
ple that emphatically mind their own business, and 
make, with industry that never flags, continual acces- 
sions to the wealth of the State. In the northern tier 
of counties lies the overflow of New York and New 
England, a people bearing the characteristics which for- 
ever re-appear where that remarkable race find a foot- 
hold. 

But it is with the fourth of these races that we are 
more immediately concerned. A very remarkable coun- 
try is Scotland, and wonderful, considering its size, the 
men it has produced, and the influeuce it has exerted 
upon mankind. It is not the Celtic race of which we 
speak, the Highlanders, of whom Scott has made heroes 
and Macaulay wild beasts—the truth no doubt lying 
between them. These are not the Scottishmen of his- 
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tory, but a comparatively alien race, which has been 
slowly and reluctantly subdued to civilization. With- 
out losing ourselves in the mists of antiquity, we may 
say with certainty, that, if not the very first, the Celts 
were the first people known to history, who, coming 
from the original seats of the human race, settled in 
Britain. They are still there in the shape of the Welsh, 
a part of the Irish, and of the inhabitants of Cornwall, 
and the Scottish Highlanders. 

The races that succeeded the Celts in Scotland were 
mainly the Norman and Saxon, with an infusion, also, 
of the Danes who remained in the North of England 
after their invasion. There was, of course, a mixture 
of the old Celts with these races, but the Celts, as such, 
remained in the mass distinct from the Scottish people, 
as did the Welsh in England from the English. Ma- 
caulay, who will not be accused of any undue partiality 
for the land he has so remorselessly vilified, yet says: 
“The population of Scotland, with the exception of the 
Celtic tribes, which were thinly scattered over the He- 
brides, and over the mountainous parts of the northern 
shires, was of the same blood with the population of 
England, and spoke a tongue which did not differ from 
the purest English, more than the dialects of Somerset- 
shire and Lancashire differed from each other. In Ire- 
land, on the contrary, the population, with the excep- 
tion of the small English colony near the coast, was 
Celtic, and still kept the Celtic speech and manners.” 
We cannot, therefore, understand Scotland without dis- 
charging from our mind, at once and forever, the idea 
that its type is that of the Highland Celts. The Low- 
lands of Scotland, separated by an imaginary line from 
England, were settled by the same people, who are called 
by the Highlanders, Southrons or Sassenach. 

Yet it would be a grave error to suppose that the 
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Celts were always a savage race, a mere rude mass 
of ignorance. Originally of Japhethian or Indo-Euro- 
pean origin, as is now clearly established by compara- 
tive philology, there break out from the British Celtic 
history some of the most curious and beautiful tradi- 
tions that the world can furnish. That there is some 
foundation for each of them is undeniable, and they in- 
dicate a culture and character that leave us eager to 
find out more than history can tell us. 

The first class of these traditions has seized upon 
the fancy of one of the finest poets of the age, if not now 
the very foremost, Alfred Tennyson. We allude, of 
course, to the legends connected with King Arthur and 
the knights of the round table. Some of the critics of 
the destructive school have denied the very existence 
of Arthur, but it is generally admitted now that there 
was a prince of that name, of which proof especially is 
found in the frequent mention of him by the Welsh 
bards. The date assigned him is about the year 500. 
He is said to have been mortally wounded in the battle 
of Camlan, in Cornwall, in 542. Conveyed by sea-to 
Glastonbury, he there died. Tradition preserved the 
place of his interment within the abbey, as we are told 
by Giraldus Cambrensis, who was present, according to 
his own account, when the grave was opened by com- 
mand of Henry II., about 1150, and saw the bones and 
sword of the moriarch, and a leaden cross let into his 
tombstone, with the inscription, in rude Roman letters: 
“Here lies buried the famous King Arthur, in the island 
Avalonia.” “A sort of chronicle was composed in the 
Welsh or Armorican language, which, under the title 
of the History of the Kings of Britain, was translated 
into Latin by Geoffrey of Monmouth, about 1150. The 
Welsh critics consider the materials of the work to have 
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been an older history, written by St. Talian, Bishop of 
St. Asaph, in the seventh century.” * 

The authors to whom the oldest Welsh poems are at- 
tributed are Aneurin, who is supposed to have lived 
from the year 500 to 550, and Taliesin, Llywarch, 
the Aged, and Myrddin or Merlin, who were a few 
years later. The Welsh popular tales existing in ma- 
nuscript were called Mabinogeon. The manuscripts 
were contained in the Bodleian Library and elsewhere. 
For a long time, though Southey and Scott exerted 
themselves to accomplish it, there was no adequate 
translation, until, at length, Lady Charlotte Guest, an 
English lady, married to a gentleman of property in 
Wales, brought. out an edition in four royal octavo vo- 
lumes, containing the Welsh originals, the translations 
and ample illustrations from contemporary and affiliated 
literature. Full and interesting extracts from these are 
to be found in Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry. 

The special interest of the Mabinogeon lies in this, 
that while it is an undoubted original, it affords us the 
transition to the legends of Arthur. The range of the 
former in all respects is lower, but they are none the 
less manifestly of the same family. The stories of the 
Sangrael, of Lancelot, of Sir Galahad, of Arthur himself, 
are wonderful for their beauty, their religion, and high 
chivalry. Their tone is like that of the Fairy Queen. 
Strange gleams, too, come to us of old Lear, of the 
Welsh bards and heroes, of the capacity of the people 
for poetry and religion of a peculiar character, which 
seems to perpetuate itself in Cornwall, as in the cele- 
brated ballad: 


And shall Trelawney die? 
Then thirty thousand Cornish men 
Will know the reason why! 








* Bulfinch’s Age of Chivalry. 
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The second of these traditions attaches itself to the 
poems of Ossian. It is not necessary to revive the dis- 
cussion in regard to their authenticity. Here, as else- 
where, truth lies in the medium between extremes. If 
Macpherson had been capable of inventing these poems, 
his name should surely have been written high upon 
the roll of poets. That he embellished them, giving 
them a modern polish and character, can hardly be de- 
nied. The truth no doubt is, that he found fragments 
of great power and beauty handed down by tradition, 
and sung by the few remaining bards of the Highlands, 
and that, adding much of his own, he presented them 
to the world in the shape in which we now have them. 
To our thinking, they are grand and beautiful. More 
than this. In their melancholy grandeur, in the very 
hue and tone of their imagery, there is internal evi- 
dence that they are the wail of a perishing people—a 
people of mountains and streams, of mists and storms, 
of moaning winds and tempestuous waves. ‘ But I saw 
Annot Lyle,” says Allan M‘Aulay, in the Legend of 
Montrose, “even when my hand was on the hilt of my 
dagger. She touched her clairshach to a song of the 
children of the Mist, which she had learned when her 
dwelling was amongst us. The woods in which we had 
dwelt pleasantly, rustled their green leaves in the song, 
and our streams were there with the sound of all their 
waters. My hand forsook the dagger; the fountains of 
my eyes were opened, and the hour of revenge passed 
away.’ This beautiful language expresses both the 
sadness and the truth to nature of the poems of Ossian. 
As the Mabinogeon is the connecting link to the legends 
of Arthur, so the latter connect us with Ossian. Ar- 
thur’s court is the Ossianic times Christianized. 

There is a third class of traditions of the ancient Bri- 
tish race, which is still more close to the matter in hand. 
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Few things in history are at once more certain, more 
obscure, and more interesting, than the glimpses of the 
ancient Culdee people. From various authorities we 
glean what is known on this subject.* 

How early the Culdees planted Christianity in Scot- 
land is not known with absolute certainty. No respec- 
table Church historian places it later than the sixth 
century, and Scholl declares that its flourishing period 
was in the second half of that century. It is said that 
the Church at Whiterne existed in the year 400, and 
the probabilities are, that the Scottish Church is still 
older than this. 

It shows how much earlier this Celtic Church is than 
is commonly supposed, and how entirely distinct it was 
from Romanism, that while the Roman monk Augus- 
tine did not visit England until 596, Pelagius, who 
was a Welshman, went to Rome in the year 400. Ce- 
lestius, either Scottish or Irish, was a student at Rome 
when Pelagius arrived there, and embraced and disse- 
minated his opinions. Both of these were men of emi- 
nent talents and learning, they visited Sicily, Africa, 
Egypt, Constantinople, and the East, and created a great 
excitement in the learned and polished Church of the 
most cultivated parts of the world. Yet men esteem 
the legends of Arthur entirely fabulous, not because 
they are merely traditional, but because they indicate 
a higher degree of cultivation than we consider possi- 
ble to have existed in Britain in the year 500. There 
is surely a delusion somewhere, for the facts in regard 
to Pelagius and Celestius are as certain as anything in 
history. The refutation of Pelagius by the great Au- 





* Herzog’s Encyc. “Columba” and “Culdees.” Hase’s Hist. of the 
Christian Church. Guericke’s Church Hist. Murdock’s Mosheim. 
Dr. Adamson in Presb. Quart. Rev., No. XX., Art. Scotland. 
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gustine, is as well known as Calvin’s Institutes. The 
proper name of Pelagius was Morgan, which means “Of 
the sea.” In accordance with a custom, which lasted 
to the Reformation and even later, he turned it 
into Greek. So Melanchthon’s name was Schwartzerd, 
black earth. So C&colampadius, house-light, &c. 

The world-famous Columba lived and died in the 
sixth century, beyond a doubt. He founded an exten- 
sive Culdee establishment on the island variously called 
Hii, Icolmkill and Iona, one of the Hebrides, off the 
south-western extremity of the island of Mull and be- 
longing to the county of Argyle. “Its ruined cathedral 
or abbey, on its east side, is 160 feet in length by 60 
feet in greatest breadth, and like most of its other edi- 
fices, is of a date long subsequent to the introduction of 
Romanism, though some scattered relics are supposed 
to be of a previous era. St. Oran’s chapel is in the 
Saxon style; St. Mary’s and other parts are of a later 
architecture.” This was a seat of learning and primi- 
tive piety, and from it, as a centre, went forth mission- 
ary colonies far and wide. St. Gall carried Christianity 
from Britain, in 650, into Eastern France and Switzer- 
land, and St. Killian, both being Culdees, about 700, 
into Germany, on the borders of the river Main. When 
the monk Augustine arrived in England from Rome in 
596, England had already been mainly converted to 
Christianity by the Culdees. The supremacy of Rome, 
while acknowledged in England, but slightly affected 
Scotland for many centuries. “Neither the soldiers of 
Bannockburn, nor their leader, nor their chaplain called 
the Abbot of Inchaffray, ought to be considered as truly 
Popish.” In Wickliffe’s time, the Culdee establishment 
at Whiterne was still standing, and in the West of 
Scotland men eagerly embraced his opinions as being 
in fact, their own opinions, viz., Culdee. They were 
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called “The Lollards of Kyle”—Kyle being a district 
of Scotland forming the middle part of the county of 
Ayr. The moment the Reformation was announced 
under Knox, the whole people of Scotland embraced it 
at once and forever. 

This history, thus briefly sketched, will serve to an- 
swer the questions which most men have asked at one 
time or another: Why did Scotland embrace the Refor- 
mation so eagerly? Whence its peculiar Presbyterian 
form there? Why was Episcopacy so fiercely rejected? 
and why was Presbyterianism held with such extraordi- 
nary pertinacity? The answer is, that Romanism never 
really prevailed in Scotland among the mass of the peo- 
ple. The old Culdee religion never died out. Christi- 
anity in Scotland was an independent development 
from the original, primitive, apostolic stock. The Cul- 
dee religion, from the second, third, or fourth century, 
when it was originally planted, down to the time of 
Knox, was a religion of their own. Popery was forced, 
for a time, on an unwilling people, and eagerly, fiercely 
thrown off so soon as the signal was given from Geneva. 

We have traced the ancient British race in Scotland, 
and in doing so, have in part, overrun our subject. 
We have now, we trust, attained a vantage ground in 
the view we have taken of that kind of Celtic people, 
which became an element in the Scottishmen of history. 
Let us touch briefly upon the other elements of that re- 
markable nation. 

The nobles and gentry were, in great part, Norman. 
“The Normans,” says Macaulay, “were then the fore- 
most race of Christendom. Their valor and ferocity 
had made them conspicuous among the rovers, whom 
Scandinavia had sent forth to ravage Western Europe. 
In Normandy they founded a mighty state, which 
gradually extended its influence over the neighboring 
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principalities of Brittany and Maine. That chivalrous 
_ spirit which has exercised so powerful an influence on 
the politics, morals and manners of all the European 
nations, was found in the highest exaltation among the 
Norman nobles. These nobles were distinguished by 
their graceful bearing and insinuating address. They 
were distinguished also by their skill in negotiation, 
and by a natural eloquence, which they assiduously 
cultivated. It was the boast of one of their historians, 
that the Norman gentlemen were orators from the cra- 
dle. Every country, from the Atlantic Ocean to the 
Dead Sea, witnessed the prodigies of their discipline 
and valour.” 

The incredulity with which some of our readers may 
receive this statement, that Norman influences were 
powerful in Scotland, will, perhaps, vanish, when we 
call up some well-known facts, which, however, have 
never, perhaps, before been placed in their present 
light before their minds. It will hardly be denied that 
there was scarcely ever a people more influenced by 
their great nobles and leaders, than the Scots. This is 
manifest upon every page of their history. It is not 
only true of the highland clans, but almost equally of 
the lowlands. The masses are always grouped about 
some nobleman or gentleman. To take a single salient 
point of Scottish history: John Baliol, who disputed the 
crown with Bruce, was a Norman noble, and died at 
his Castle of Gaillard,in Normandy. His son, Edward 
Baliol, was called over from Normandy “by the dis- 
possessed Anglo-Norman barons, to head them in a 
daring excursion into Scotland to recover their Scottish 
estates.” This raid is quite famous. They were met 
by a band of Norman nobles and gentlemen, for it was 
this class who then fought with each other, and pre- 
sently with England for Scotland. The Bruces were 
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Norman. Baliol, Bruce, and Hastings, all claimed the 
crown through the Princess of Norway and David, Earl 
of Huntingdon. Sir William Wallace was Norman. 
His ancestors came from Bergen, in Norway, thence to 
Normandy. One of his lineage went to the Holy 
Land with Coeur de Lion. The truth is, that the nobles 
and gentry of Scotland were mainly Celtic in the High- 
Jands, and Norman in the Lowlands. Some of these 
nobles, indeed, both highland and lowland, came from 
Norway direct to Scotland, but the major part seem to 
have come from Normandy, in the train of William the 
Conqueror and his successors. The claim of Edward 
the First to decide the question of the crown of Scotland 
between Baliol and Bruce, as their suzerain, thus be- 
comes more intelligible. They were Norman barons, 
and he claimed Scotland as a feoff held by them from 


‘ ’ the Norman kings of England. 





As the Danes settled especially in the North of Eng- 
land, they must have influenced Scotland to a consider- 
able extent. The traces of this, however, do not seem 
very clear. The Danes were of the same Scandinavian 
stock as the Normans, though possessing a special cha- 
racter which is obviously of a less refined type. 

The Saxons are, of course, the basis of the Scottish 
as of the English people. The difference between them 
cannot be fully accounted for by difference in origin, or 
a different degree of intermixture of the elements from 
which they each originated. We must take account of 
the difference in soil, climate and religion. The Scot 
struggles with an unkindly soil, a cold and moist cli- 
mate; he is formed by nature to endurance, activity, 
and self-help. While the substantial and practical 
Saxon character belongs to both, in the Scot it carries 
with it a more active energy. 

The persecution of the Scottish Covenanters is one 
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of the darkest pages of human history. The descend- 
ants of Covenanters have generally spoken with hearty 
execration of the manner in which Sir Walter Scott 
has misrepresented their forefathers. The caricature is 
indeed grievous, and the attempt to elevate into a noble 
gentleman, the Claverhouse who perpetrated deeds of 
cruelty with his own hand, from which his wildest sol- 
diers shrunk appalled, one of the most extraordinary 
examples of tampering with the truth of history, which 
the world has afforded. But let us not be too hard 
upon the memory of the Wizard of the North. He 
loved all Scottishmen; he did justice to some of the 
traits of the Cameronians; above all, his genius has 
made their heroism and their sufferings as household 
words wherever civilization exists. While incapable of 
understanding the grandest and deepest motives which 
impelled the actions of these men; while, therefore, fail- 
ing to comprehend the very essence of Scotland; while 
knowing not where lay “the hidings of its power,” and 
looking fixedly upon that which was to him, with 
all his genius, in great part, a mystery, as some 
wondrous Hellenic Pagan poet might be supposed to 
have looked at the primitive Christians, he yet poured 
over and around the Presbyterians of Scotland, a glory 
of poetry and romance, which have softened and ele- 
vated them to every eye. How the old castle of Nor- 
ham lives and glows before us, as we open the magic 
pages of Marmion! 


Day set on Norham’s castled steep, 

And Tweed’s fair river, broad and deep, 
And Cheviot’s mountains lone; 

The battled towers, the donjon keep, 

The loophole grates where captives weep, 

The flanking walls that round it sweep, 
In yellow lustre shone. 
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It is thus that Scott has done good service to the 
Covenanters’ religion; he represents it, indeed, as a vast 
ruin, rather than a grand building; but as the sunset 
softens and glorifies Norham, so is that faith trans- 
figured by the glory of genius; it stands in solitary 
magnificence like Karnak and Luxor beneath the 
Egyptian sky, and as easily might Christendom go to 
the Eternal City, and not walk thoughtfully within the 
mighty remnants of the Coliseum, as men of any shade 
of belief attempt to be ignorant of the sufferings and 
the heroism of Scotland’s martyrs. 

The term Scotch-Irish, comes from the accidental cir- 
cumstance, that a large body of Scotsmen took refuge 
from persecution, and emigrated, for other reasons, from 
Scotland to the North of Ireland. The salient point 
for secular history, of their residence there, is their he- 
roic defence of Derry, “that great siege,’ as even Ma- 
caulay calls it, “the most memorable in the annals of 
the British isles. Five generations have passed away, 
and still the wall of Londonderry is to the Protestants of 
Ulster what the trophy of Marathon was to the Athe- 
nians.” Derry alone had saved Ireland to the Protes- 
tant faith, and to constitutional liberty. 

In the times of the persecution a body of Presbyte- 
rians, including the three celebrated ministers Living- 
ston, Blair and Hamilton, had embarked in the Eagle 
Wing, intending to settle in New England. But the 
vessel met with adverse winds and strong currents, and 
they returned. The time had not yet come. The 
Presbyterians were among the latest of the settlers who 
constitute any large portion of America. 

The causes that produced their principal immigration 
to this country, are notentirely clear. But, in general, 
it may be said that they had met with very many diffi- 
culties in Ireland, partly political, partly religious, and 
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glowing accounts began to come to them of a country 
where they might be free in every sense, and which af- 
forded in other respects full scope for enterprise. The 
principal stream was to Pennsylvania, through Philadel- 
phia. The others, less powerful by far, were by Charles- 
ton, 8. C., and Londonderry, N. H. The great central 
current poured itself into the eastern and middle counties 
of Pennsylvania, followed especially the great Cumber- 
land Valley into Maryland and Virginia, where it met 
the Carolina stream. There originated the first Decla- 
ration of Independence of Britain, the famous Mecklen- 
burg document. From thence the stream of emigration 
passed into Kentucky and Tennessee. Another power- 
ful body went into Western Pennsylvania, and set- 
tling at the head of the Ohio, became famous both in 
civil and ecclesiastical history. 

If there be a more beautiful spot on earth than that 
where the men of Paxton settled, we have never seen 
it. From its source in Otsego Lake, where the great 
American novelist has described it in language that 
will never cease to be read; along by its lovely wind- 
ings, where the Chemung intersects the North Branch, 
whose beauty has been embalmed by one of our most 
graceful poets; by the Valley of Wyoming, which lives 
forever in the imagination of Campbell, but which is 
fairer even than the semi-tropical fancy of which he 
was enamored; on by the bold scenery of the meeting 
of its waters at Northumberland, to its broad glory, cele- 
brated in the New Pastoral, and its magnificent union 
with the Chesapeake, every mile of the Susquehanna is 
beautiful. Other rivers have their points of loveliness 
or of grandeur, the Susquehanna has every form of 
beauty or sublimity that belongs to rivers. We have 
seen them all: Connecticut, Hudson, Delaware, Ohio, 
Mississippi, Missouri. There is nothing like the Sus- 
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quehanna on this continent. Its peculiar character de- 
pends upon its origin in the New York meadows, its 
passage through the magnificent Pennsylvania high- 
lands, and the richness of the valleys that lie between 
the mountains. Every where its course is deflected; 
it begins a wooded lake; it winds a limpid brook by 
meadows and over silver pebbles; it makes its way 
through mountains; it loiters, restingly, by their base; 
it sweeps in broad courses by the valleys. Its vast width, 
in its mad Spring freshets, when swollen by the melted 
snows, it rushes from the hills with irresistible force, 
sometimes causing frightful inundations, leaves, with 
its falls, island after island in its mid channel, of 
the richest green, and most surpassing beauty; while 
those passages through the mountains afford points of 
scenery far finer than any one would believe them to 
be from any description, if he has not seen them. 

The Susquehanna makes the grandest of these pas- 
sages, just below the mouth of the Juniata. Its course 
there is several miles long, before it entirely disengages 
itself from the rapids, called Hunter’s Falls, which 
are the remains of the rocky barrier which once 
resisted its way. Entirely at liberty, it pours its 
stream, a mile wide, along a channel some fifty or 
sixty feet beneath its eastern bank. About seven 
miles below the mountains, at a point where they 
look blue in the distance, a sheltering wall from 
the northern blasts, flows in a little stream which the 
Indians called Pexetang, Paixtang, or Paxton. This 
mountain range is the northern boundary of the great 
valley, which, underlaid with blue limestone, covered 
originally with the richest and noblest forest-growth, 
and including within it-the garden of all the Atlantic 
slope, extends from Easton on the Delaware, by Read- 
ing, Lebanon and Lancaster, by Harrisburg, York and 
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Carlisle, by Chambersburg, Hagerstown and Winchester, 
until it loses itself in the North Carolina hills. . The 
point of greatest beauty in all that valley, is the spot 
where it is cloven by the Susquehanna. 

A hundred and forty years ago, an enterprising 
young man, from Yorkshire, in England, by descent, 
probably, one of those Scandinavians who, under the 
great Canute, held possession of the North of England, 
and gave its main character to it, made his way to 
Philadelphia. He married here a lady who came over 
with a well known Yorkshire family of this city. 
Impelled by the same enterprising spirit that brought 
him from the old world, and using the inevitable eye 
that was characteristic of him, he went to the banks 
of the Susquehanna. He settled for a brief period at 
a point above Columbia, where the village of Bainbridge 
now stands, a place much frequented by the Conoy or 
Gawanese Indians. But he was not satisfied with this 
location. Exploring upwards along the eastern bank 
of the Susquehanna, he advanced until, instead of the 
Conewaga hills at his back and on the opposite side of 
the river, he found the entrance opposite to him of that 
most beautiful valley, already described, with two fine 
streams flowing into the river about five miles apart, 
and on the eastern side an elevated plateau unsurpassed 
in loveliness in the wide world, with the little Paxton 
flowing at the base of an elevated slope or ridge of land. 
Here he settled, and the ferry across the river to the 
entrance of the Cumberland Valley, was called after him. 
His son, the first white child born west of the Conewaga 
hills, subsequently laid out a town on the spot, and with 
singular forethought set apart six acres on a noble hill 
which rises on the north-west, which he conveyed to 
the State for public purposes. The capitol of Pennsyl- 
vania is now built upon it, and the city of Harrisburg 
bears his name. 
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Not many English people followed John Harris. 
Nearly all clustered around Philadelphia. But the 
Germans and Scotch-Irish coming over in great num- 
bers, and not agreeing very well together, the Penns 
induced the Germans to settle in the first belt of coun- 
ties beyond the English,—Berks, Lebanon, Lancaster, 
York,—and persuaded the Scotch-Irish to settle beyond 
them, on the frontier. This was the general arrange- 
ment, though, of course, there was some intermixture, 
particularly in Lancaster and York counties. The at- 
tention of the Scotch-Irish was thus directed to what is 
now Dauphin, Cumberland and Franklin counties, with 
parts of Lancaster and York, and the Juniata region 
beyond. The passion for hills and valleys, which they 
learned in Scotland, was amply gratified in Pennsylva- 
nia, in a far more fertile land. 

Around the English John Harris, therefore, gathered 
a Scotch-Irish population, almost exclusively. As early 
as 1736, about fifteen years after the settlement of Mr. 
Harris, we find a memorial from the congregations of 
Derry and Paxton to the Synod of Philadelphia; the 
name Derry, which belonged to a church nine miles be- 
low Harrisburg, being, no doubt, a reminiscence of the 
glorious siege. The Paxton Church long preceded the 
town of Harrisburg. It stands two miles east of the 
city, on the sloping ridge we have described. For about 
a hundred and thirt¥ years a congregation has gathered 
there to worship God; and in its beautiful grave-yard 
lies buried the founder of Harrisburg, the son of the 
first settler, with many of the noblest and best of the 
early inhabitants. It is the Westminster Abbey of the 
capital. 

The first minister was John Elder, who preached the 
Gospel there for sixty years. He was a remarkable cha- 
racter. He bore the commission of colonel in those 
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early troublous times, and performed its duties well. 
He was one of the true-blue Covenanter sort, like his 
fellow Scotch-L[rishman, General Jackson, always will- 
ing to “take the responsibility.” His name becomes 
famous in the raid of the Paxton Boys. 

When John Harris came to the bank above the fa- 
mous mulberry tree, where he was so nearly burnt alive, 
beneath whose trunk he reposes, and around which the 
city has at last begun to adorn a park, there was, of 
course, no white man, woman or child, save himself and 
his heroic wife—for heroic she was, as many traditions 
tell—in all that region, nor for many hundred miles 
westward. His first child was born in 1726. But he 
was surrounded by Indian settlements. 

We have striven hard in America to invest the In- 
dian character with romance. Our success has been 
but indifferent. There is a perpetual contradiction in 
these savages. When we repeat over the rich, flowing 
and sonorous names which they have bequeathed to our 
rivers, and nurse carefully the few fine traits that can 
be gathered of Logan, Tamenund, and Tecumseh, we are 
almost tempted to give a loose rein to fancy, and ex- 
patiate upon warriors roaming in freedom by the clear 
Susquehanna, and maidens mirroring their long tresses 
in the blue Juniata. But those who have come in any 
degree of close contact with the actual Indian, espe- 
cially those who have striven to benefit him, have been 
greatly discouraged. Whatever beautiful theories of 
improvement may have been built up by fanciful phi- 
lanthropists, the practical fact is, that the difficulty of 
elevating the Indian tribes lies in a peculiarity of race. 
Far be it from us to deny that, as individuals, they 
may be made good men. This were to contradict the 
very essence of Christianity itself. We admit that there 
is some encouragement in regard to the South-Western 
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tribes, and it is no doubt our duty to labour faithfully 
to the end to do them all good. But, as to the race, it 
is a work of undying benevolence rather than of hope. 

The Indian has a dislike, well-nigh unconquerable, to 
all labor; he can with difficulty be confined within li- 
mits; he wanders over the wilderness with a passion 
for freedom, and an impatience of all regularity and 
control. He rarely attaches himself to the white race 
like the negro; he retires before it deeper and deeper 
into the wilderness. He is usually, in his wild state, 
not generous, but savage, treacherous, and cruel, and, 
except where Christianity really penetrates to his heart, 
he learns ordinarily the vices of civilization, without 
its virtues. His method of making war is never open 
and manly. He skulks in ravines, behind rocks and 
trees; he creeps out in the night and sets fire to houses 
and barns; he shoots down, from behind a fence, the 
ploughman in his furrow; he scalps the woman at the 
spring, and the children by the road-side, with their lit- 
tle hands full of berries. He lounges about, idle and 
dirty, and forces the women of his tribe to do all the 
work. He is proud as Lucifer, and yet will beg like 
the lazaroni. This picture may not please the reader 
as would one of Mountain Eagle chiefs and Laughing 
Water maidens; we can only say that it is true. No- 
bleness of character is the rare exception in the Ame- 
rican Indian—not the rule. 

Our Pennsylvania Indians, unfortunately, are, in 
most respects, the least interesting of all. From the 
advent of the white man on our soil they were a broken 
and mixed race. From amongst the confusion on this 
subject—a confusion which springs not only from in- 
perfect information, but from the tangled nature of the 
subject-matter itself—there arises one tolerably correct 
classification, which seems to be sanctioned by Gallatin, 
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Schoolcraft, Bancroft, Parkman, Morgan, Cooper, and 
all who have looked into the matter. Leaving out of 
view the extreme Southern and South-Western tribes, 
and excluding scattered fragments, the Indians east of 
the Mississippi appear to have belonged to two families 
usually called the Iroquois and Algonquin. The lan- 
guage of these two families is said to have characteris- 
tic differences. 

The Iroquois, Mr. Parkman says, called themselves 
Hodenosaunee. Colden says they called themselves 
Ongwehonwe, “the men surpassing all others.” They 
are designated by various names, among which Mingo 
has been made familiar by Cooper, and The Five 
Nations—subsequently Six—is the best known. The 
traces of these are clear enough in the State of New 
York. The names of the five nations were Mohawks, 
Oneidas, Onondagas, Cayugas, and Senecas, with whom 
the Tuscaroras were united in 1713. Yet, notwith- 
standing the space occupied by this Confederacy in his- 
tory, the most accurate estimates do not make the en- 
tire number of their warriors so numerous as four thou- 
sand men. 

Of the Pennsylvanian Indians, two tribes, the Eries 
who lived along ‘the southern shores of our beautiful 
lake, and the Andastes, who lived along the Allegheny 
and Upper Ohio, are said to have been Iroquois. They 
were both exterminated by their brethren in the seven- 
teenth century. Parkman thinks that the Iroquois con- 
tained “the best type of the Indian character;” and 
President Harrison said that the Wyandots, who are 
stated to have belonged to this stock, “of all the In- 
dians with whom he was conversant, alone held it dis- 
graceful to turn from the face of an enemy when the 
fortunes of the fight were adverse.” 

The Algonquins were a race much more extensively 
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diffused than the Iroquois. The New England Indians, 
including King Philip among the rest, the tribes to 
whom Powhatan and Pocahontas in Virginia belonged, 
and our Delawares and Susquehannas, were all Algon- 
quins. The Indians with whom our founder made his 
treaty at Shackamaxon, called themselves Lenni Lenape, 
or Original Men, and they always declared that they 
were the parent stem from which the other Algonquin 
tribes sprang. “At this time they wire,” to use the 
words of the historian of Pontiac’s war, “in a state of 
degrading vassalage, victims to the domineering power 
of the Five Nations; who, that they might drain to the 
dregs the cup of humiliation, had forced them to assume 
the name of Women, and forego the use of arms.” The 
same author states, however, that in subsequent times, 
when driven to the north-west, and beyond the reach 
of the Five Nations, they regained their courage. 
Mixed with the Lenape were fragmentary bands of 
Shawnees, who are always making their appearance 
suddenly and unexpectedly in Indian history. It must 
be mentioned, in justice to the Algonquins, that Meta- 
com, Tecumseh, and Pontiac, were of their blood. But 
any notions which may be gathered from such names, 
to apply to our Pennsylvania Indians, will be found 
delusive. The Indian who made the deepest impres- 
sion for honor and goodness in Pennsylvania, was un- 
doubtedly, Logan. Recollections of him are preserved 
in many of our Pennsylvania families, and one of our 
pioneers, rising to a pitch of affectionate recollection, 
said, “ Logan was the best man he ever knew, white or 
red.” Yet even Logan, as if to show how doomed the 
race are, came to a sad end. When his family were 
murdered, he seemed to lose heart and hope, and by 
ways too often exemplified in his race, he sank away 
miserably to imbecility and death. 
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In endeavoring to put in a clear light the relation of 
the Indians and the settlers of Pennsylvania, we must 
ask our readers to lay aside the poetry and romance in 
which the former have been embalmed, and the pre- 
judice with which the latter have been begrimed. We 
shall have to make our appeal to that plain, wholesome 
quality, called common sense. Tried at its tribunal, 
with justice poising its equal scales, we may find reason 
to modify the credulity of fancy. 

Following the chronological order, we will speak first 
of the position of the Friends towards the Indians, and 
then of the Conspiracy of Pontiac, out of which grew 
the Insurrection of the Paxton Boys. 

Though it is mentioned in the histories and memoirs 
relating to the time, it does not appear to be generally 
known that the peaceful relations of the Friends with 
the Indians, was the result, not so much—as is alleged 
by romantic Frenchmen and members of Peace Societies 
—of a sublime devotion to principle, as of policy and 
peculiar circumstances. The truth is, that any other 
pelicy, with William Penn’s principles, would have 
been stark madness. It would have been to aggravate 
savages, when the Quakers could not fight them; it 
would have been to invite plunder and murder, and 
then to have thrown open the warehouse, and stretched 
out the neck to receive the results of their own folly. 
The Friends have always been a race too wise in their 
generation for any such insanity. Besides, the Dela- 
wares were, as already stated, the mere vassals of the 
Five Nations. Without permission they could neither 
make war nor peace, and the Iroquois chiefs, when the 
Delawares attempted any independent warlike action, 
treated them with the extremity of contempt. But 
the proprietaries of Pennsylvania had taken care to se- 
cure the friendship of the Five Nations. When the 
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Indians in the Forks of Delaware had been dispossessed 
of their lands by the walking purchase, which, so far 
as they were concerned, was a manifest fraud, and re- 
fused to remove, the Iroquois were sent for, and Canas- 
setego amongst other palatable remarks told the Dela- 
wares: “How came you to take upon you to sell land 
at all? We conquered you; we made women of you; 
you know you are women, and can no more sell land 
than women. Go to Wyoming or Shamokin. Don’t 
deliberate, but take this belt of wampum, and go at 
once.” And they were obliged to go instanter. William 
Penn, in fact, bought Pennsylvania three times; once 
from the King of England, once from the Iroquois, and 
once from the Delawares. We do not intend to detract 
from the great merit of Penn; we only desire that the 
subject should be clearly understood. He and his fol- 
lowers were the warm friends of the Indian; it became 
the tradition of the Quakers; and they carried it, as we 
shall see, to the extremity, as it has been well called, of 
“benevolent fanaticism.” Human nature is always in 
danger of constrained action, and we ought ever to be- 
ware when we find attachment to another race de- 
grading into hatred of our own; a lesson not, perhaps, 
entirely obsolete in our own times. 

Mr. William Parker Foulke has written an excellent 
paper, which is published as part of the Transactions 
of the Pennsylvania Historical Society, on the Indians 
of Lancaster county. This contains the most accurate 
information on this subject that we have been able to 
find, either from tradition or in print. The author has 
carefully sifted the statements that have been made, 
and has probably reached the truth as nearly as it can 
ever be ascertained, unless some other sources of infor- 
mation should be opened. We give his results in a few 
words. 
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The celebrated John Smith, of Virginia, as is well 
known, undertook an exploration, quite thorough for 
that time, of the Chesapeake Bay, and made a map of 
his discoveries. He says, that at two days’ journey north 
from the mouth of the river, lived a tribe of Indians, 
whom he calls the Susquehannocks; that they mustered 
six hundred armed warriors, and had a_palisaded 
fort. These Indians lived on the river at some period 
from 1608 down to about 1680, when they were con- 
quered by the Five Nations. A settlement was un- 
doubtedly planted by the conquerors at Conestoga, 
where several treaties were made. About 1698, some 
Shawnees settled upon Pequea Creek, remaining there 
for a quarter of a century at least, when they wandered 
off westward. By the middle of the eighteenth century 
they were all gone. 

About 1700, some Gawanese came from the Potomac, 
and were allowed to settle at Conoy Creek, near the 
present village of Bainbridge. Their “name is on the 
waters” of the creek to this day. They wandered off 
westward, after remaining thirty years. Some Nanti- 
cokes, of Maryland, also settled at Conestoga.* It will 
thus be seen that the miserable remnant left at Cones- 
toga in 1763, in all probability, was a mixture of, one 
knows not how many tribes, Iroquois and Algonquin. 

The Delawares were crowded to the Susquehanna 
and beyond. By the middle of the century, a part of 
them, with the Shawnees, were in the Valley of the 
Allegheny, and a part on the Susquehanna. They were 
already beginning to be exasperated and ripening for 
that which followed. As early as 1755, an attack was 
made upon John Harris’ command, at the mouth of 
Penn’s Creek.} 





* Paper of W. P. Foulke, Esq., in Collections of Penn. His. Soc. 
+ Colonial Records. 
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It was in the year 1762, now nearly one hundred 
years ago, that “a scheme was matured, greater in ex- 
tent, deeper and more comprehensive in design, than 
any one, before or since, conceived or executed by a 
North American Indian. It was determined to attack 
all the English in America on the same day,’* and, in 
short, to drive them into the Atlantic Ocean. This is 
the conspiracy of Pontiac. He was principal chief of the 
Ottowas. They, with the Ojibwas and Pottawattamies, 
were in some sort united under him. We need not say 
that he was a very extraordinary man. He was now 
about fifty years old. Mr. Parkman thinks it clear 
that he counted upon French assistance for the thorough 
conquest of the English. At all events, we cannot but 
be interested in the stupendous plans which he framed. 
Possibly he thought that once rid of the English, he 
might be better able to take care of the French—the 
old idea of divide and conquer. There were involved 
in this plot, “with a few unimportant exceptions, the 
whole Algonquin stock, to whom were added the Wy- 
andots, the Senecas, and several tribes of the lower 
Mississippi. The Senecas were the only members of 
the Iroquois confederacy who joined in the league, the 
rest being kept quiet by the influence of Sir William 
Johnson.” The treaty of Paris was signed in February, 
1763, but it came too late to prevent the outbreak. It 
burst in May. 

Fort Sandusky was taken, followed by the loss of 
Forts St. Joseph and Ouanaton. Fort Presque Isle 
made a gallant defence, but was obliged to yield. Forts 
Le Boeuf and Venango followed. « In the latter, the gal- 
lant commander, Lt. Gordon, was tortured over a slow 
fire for several successive nights, until he expired. 
The next act in this drama was a fearful massacre at 





* Parkman. 
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Michillimackinac, followed by a horrible cannibal feast. 
Fort Pitt was attacked, but was nobly defended by Capt. 
Kcuyer, who held it until relieved by Col. Bouquet, one 
of the ablest and bravest men in the British army. 
Forts Ligonier, Bedford, and Augusta, at Sunbury, were 
threatened, but not taken. 

Then followed all the horrors of an Indian war on 
the frontiers of Pennsylvania. We cannot shock our 
readers with the full details, and yet it is only by the 
accumulation of these that a proper view can be had 
of this case. A few of them, therefore, are indispen- 
sable. Cumberland county, and the part of Lancaster 
which now lies in Dauphin, were the frontiers. ‘Upon 
them descended,” says Parkman, “the storm of Indian 
war with appalling fury—a fury unparalleled through 
all past and succeeding years. It would be a task alike 
useless and revolting to explore, through all its details, 
this horrible monotony of blood and havoc.” The 
Pennsylvania Gazette of that date states that “the In- 
dians set fire to houses, barns, corn, hay, and, in short, 
to everything that was combustible, so that the whole 
country seemed to be in one general blaze. Not a sin- 
gle individual was left beyond Carlisle. On both sides 
of the Susquehanna, for five miles, the woods are filled 
with poor families and their cattle, who make fires, and 
live like the savages.’ An express stated that “he 
saw, lying on the road, a woman who had just been 
scalped, and was then in the agonies of death, with her 
brains hanging over her skull.” “In a solitary place, 
deep within the settled limits of Pennsylvania, stood a 
small school-house. A man chancing to pass by, was 
struck by the unwonted silence, and pushing open the 
door, he looked within. In the centre lay the master, 
sealped and lifeless, with a Bible clasped in his hand, 
while around the room were strewn the bodies of his 
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pupils, nine in number, miserably mangled, though one 
of them still retained a spark of life.” This boy, strange 
to say, survived, though scalped like the rest. A letter 
from Paxton, in relation to the massacre at Wyoming, 
says, that “a woman was roasted, and had two hinges 
in her hands, supposed to be put in red hot, and seve- 
ral of the men had awls thrust into their eyes, and 
spears, arrows and pitchforks sticking in their bodies.” 
Col. Croghan stated that two thousand persons had been 
killed or carried off by the Indians, and some thousands 
driven to beggary and distress. “A boy ploughing at 
Swatara was shot by two Indians.” An Indian spy 
watched the congregation at Paxton Church with a view 
to bringing in a body of Indians upon them, but finding 
every man armed, he withdrew. “The reapers of Lan- 
caster county, in 1763, took their guns and ammuni- 
tion into the harvest fields to defend themselves from 
the Indians.” ‘To use the language of Lazarus Stewart: 
“The bloody barbarians had exercised on our fathers, 
_ mothers, brothers, sisters, wives, and children and re- 
latives, the most unnatural and leisurely tortures; 
butchered others in their beds, at their meals, or in 
some unguarded hour. Our people recalled to their 
minds, sights of horror, scenes of slaughter; seeing 
scalps clothed with gore! mangled limbs! women ripped 
up! the heart and the bowels still palpitating with life, 
and smoking on the ground! They saw savages swill- 
ing the blood of their victims, and imbibing a more 
courageous fury from the draught. They reasoned 
thus: These are not men; they are not beasts of prey; 
they are something worse; they are infernal furies in 
human shape.” 

We insert here a copy of statements of the outrages 
of the Indians on the Pennsylvania frontier, and the 
feelings of the settlers at periods a few years previous 
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to 1763. Mr. Harris writes to the Governor: “ William 
Chesney is come home, who saw a little boy in our fort 
who was scalped last week. Our own Indians are 
strongly suspected for several reasons. First, By their 
deserting our army, all except about six men, by the 
latest accounts, and by English goods or arms found on 
an Indian killed last week by one Williams, which 
goods or arms were delivered Jately out of our fort to 
Indians then there.” Mr. Harris writes again: “On 
our return from Penn’s Creek, we were attacked’ by 
about 20 or 30 Indians, received their fire, and about 
fifteen of our men and myself took to trees and attacked 
the villains, killed four of them on the spot, and lost but 
three men, retreating about half a mile through woods 
and crossing the Susquehanna, one of whom was shot 
from off a horse riding behind myself through the 
river. My horse before was wounded, and failing in 
the river, I was obliged to quit him and swim part of 
the way. The Indians here, I hope your honor will be 
pleased to cause to be removed to some place, as I don’t like , 
their company. I have this day cut holes in my house, 
and am determined to hold out to the last extremity.” 
The Governor—Robert Hunter Morris—says, in reply, 
that he can give the frontiersmen no aid whatever, but 
commends their zeal, and urges them to act with cau- 
tion and spirit. 

There is also a petition signed by seventeen men, ad- 
dressed to the same Governor, in which they say: “ We, 
the subscribers, went out and buried the dead, whom 
we found most barbarously murdered and scalped. We 
found but thirteen, which were men and elderly women, 
and one child of two weeks old, the rest, being young 
women and children, we suppose to be carried away 
prisoners. The house (where we suppose they finished 
the murder) we found burnt up, and the man of it, 
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named Jacob King, a Swisser, lying just by it; he lay 
on his back, barbarously burned, and two tomahawks 
sticking in his forehead.” * 

In a contemporary pamphlet, now in the Philadel- 
phia Library, it is stated, among other barbarities, that 
“bodies of a numerous family were found in Sherman’s 
Valley, half devoured by wolves and swine.” ‘A mo- 
ther, in Shippensburg, lay stretched on a bed, dreadfully 
mangled, with a stake driven into her body, with her 
new-born infant scalped and placed under her head for 
a pillow.” + 

Some distance below Paxton,{ in the manor of Co- 
nestoga, there was a miserable remnant of Indians, con- 
sisting of twenty persons. It was commonly believed, 
on the border, that the Indians who were murdering 
every unprotected man, woman and child, plundering 
and burning every thing they could lay hands upon, 
were concealed by these Conestogas and that they acted 
as their spies. 

In the middle of December, a scout came to the house 
of Matthew Smith, at Paxton—whose name appears fre- 
quently as a courageous ranger—and reported that an 
Indian, well known as a depredator, had been traced 
to Conestoga. Mr. Smith took five men, and went down 

* Colonial Records. 

+ “Conduct of the Paxton men, in a letter from a Gentleman in one 
of the back Counties, toa Friend in Philadelphia.” Dated St. Patrick’s 
Day, 1764. In Philadelphia Library. 

{ Mr. Parkman must be mistaken in supposing that there was a 
town at Paxton in 1755. Governor Morris held a council for the In- 
dians there in 1756, and states that there was but one house there— 
Mr. Harris's. See the Pennsylvania Archives. There were, doubt- 
less, settlérs scattered through the country from about 1730 onwards. 
See Mr. Rupp’s History of Lancaster County. There is a petition of 
the Paxton and Derry Churches as early as 1736, as stated above, to 


the Synod of Philadelphia. See the Records of the Presbyterian 
Church, p. 125. 
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to reconnoitre. He saw, or fancied he saw, armed In- 
dians in the cabins. The next day, December 14th, 
1763, about fifty men went to Conestoga, and killed six 
of the Indians, whom they found there, the man who 
shot the first Indian, declaring: “He is the one that 
killed my mother!” The other fourteen Indians were 
put into the jail at Lancaster for safe-keeping. It was 
believed that ove of these had murdered the relatives 
of one of the borderers. Some fifty gathered, on the 
27th of December, their leader being Lazarus Stewart, 
who had an excellent character as a brave and active 
man, dashed into Lancaster at a gallop, broke open the 
jail door, killed the fourteen Indians, and were gone in 
ten minutes. 

No language can describe the outcry which arose 
from the Quakers in Philadelphia, or the excitement 
which swayed to and fro on the frontiers and in the 
city. The Governor issued two proclamations, offering 
rewards for the seizure of those who had effected the 
massacre. Their arrest, however, was impossible, with- 
out arresting the whole frontier. 

The next step in this remarkable affair arose from 
the wise precaution which was taken by the govern- 
ment, and which, if it had been taken in the case of the 
Conestoga Indians, as Mr. Harris and Mr. Elder had re- 
commended, would have prevented the massacre. The 
Moravian Indians, at Wyalusing, were threatened, and, 
to the number of a hundred and forty, were removed to 
Philadelphia. Hearing, however, that the Paxton men 
were marching on the city, the authorities, in dire alarm 
sent these Indians to New York, to put them under pro- 
tection of Sir William Johnson. They arrived at Am- 
boy, when Governor Colden of New York refused them 
admission to the province. The Governor of New Jer- 
sey ordered them out of his province. Governor Penn 
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had entreated General Gage for some regulars, and the 
General sending one hundred and seventy men, this 
escort brought the Indians back to Philadelphia, and 
lodged them in the barracks. 

The tragedy now begins to gather elements of the 
farce. The excitement in Philadelphia was beyond de- 
scription. The city had hitherto entirely escaped the 
horrors of partisan warfare. Rumors came that thou- 
sands of armed borderers, of ferocious strength and size, 
marksmen of the most accurate aim, and determined to 
murder every Quaker, were marching on thecity. To- 
wards the end of January, a body of the frontiersmen, 
in force variously estimated at from five hundred to 
fifteen hundred men, actually marched. They said 
that they were going to kill the Indians; what else they 
meant to do, or not to do, perhaps they did not ex- 
actly know. There is no doubt that they were in the 
humor for some kind of a fight. 

Those were not times of rail roads or telegraphs. 
Their march was leisurely, and the inhabitants, as they 
moved on, sympathized with them, assisted them, and 
a number probably joined them. 

The city was all alive. Nothing was heard of but 
preparations for defence. Dr. Franklin organized nine 
companies, and multitudes volunteered to be formed 
into companies at a moment’s notice. Itis pretty clear 
that the Presbyterians took the matter coolly, and were 
not much alarmed in view of the advancing columns. 

The panic reached its height, when on the fifth of 
February, 1764, at two o’clock in the morning, the clang 
of bells and rolling of drums waked every man, woman 
and child in town. Maultitudes gathered before the bar- 
racks, among whom were many Quakers, who, not very 
consistently, were armed with guns. Suddenly “there 
was a general uproar. ‘They are coming! they are 

VOL. Vill.—42 
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coming! Where? where? Down Second street! down 
Second street.’ Such of the company as had grounded 
their firelocks, flew to arms, and began to prime; the 
artillerymen threw themselves into order, and the peo- 
ple ran to get out of the way, for a troop of armed men, 
on horseback, appeared in reality coming down the 
street, and one of the artillerymen was just going to 
apply the fatal match, when a person, perceiving the 
mistake, clapped his hat upon the touch-hole of the 
piece. The men proved to be a company of German 
butchers and porters under the command of Captain 
Hoffman, coming to aid in the defence.” * 

About two hundred of the Paxton men crossed the 
river, and marched toGermantown. According to the 
Pennsylvania Gazette of the day, this had been the ap- 
pointed rendezvous, but as all the fords of the Schuyl- 
kill, but one, had been guarded, only one division 
crossed. Matthew Smith was in command of this band. 
Some of the citizens now ventured out to see them. 
They found, in the language of a writer of the time, 
“a set of fellows in blanket-coats, and moccasins, like 
our Indian traders or back country wagoners, all armed 
with rifles and tomahawks, and some with pistols stuck 
in their belts.” To their surprise, the Paxton Boys re- 
ceived them with much courtesy. 

The governor and council now determined to try ne- 
gotiation. Against this the Quakers vehemently pro- 
tested, insisting upon it that the soldiers ought to ex- 
terminate such infamous wretches. In the midst of a 
fresh alarm, in which a Quaker meeting house was filled 
with armed men—of which the Friends did not hear the 
last for some time—Dr. Franklin and three others were 
appointed to go toGermantown. The Paxton men re- 
ceived them with every mark of respect. A compro- 





* Quaker letter in Hazard. 
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mise was agreed upon; the government assured them 
of a respectful hearing of their grievances, and Matthew 
Smith and James Gibson were appointed commissioners 
on the part of the borderers. 

Mr. Parkman, in two places of his generally excellent 
account, intimates that the Paxton Boys received the 
citizens and ambassadors with courtesy, because of the 
unexpectedly warlike attitude of Philadelphia. It is 
not very surprising that a New England man should 
not understand the Scotch-Irish character. To us the 
whole affair is clear as noon-day. There is not a soli- 
tary sign of flinching from the beginning to the end of it, 
for to attempt the killing of the Indians in a city where 
thousands were aroused and opposed to the attempt, 
would have been mere insanity. There are two elements 
of the peculiar character of the race from which these 
men come, that are very curiously developed in this 
emeute. The one is courage, and the other is a strange, 
amorphous, Gothic-Scandinavian love of the grotesque, 
that has run in their blood from the first legends of . 
Thor, down to the latest raftsman on the Susquehanna, 
and the last boatman on the Ohio. We despair of com- 
municating the impression to any one who has not 
heard the “inextinguishable laughter” about the iron 
works and the court-houses of the Juniata. All other 
mirth is tame compared to the “young earthquake” 
that breaks loose when the restraint of years yields at 
some barrier, and the wilder scions of Presbyterianism 
go off sky-larking into practical jokes and shouting Ti- 
tanic fun, from the bottom of their capacious souls. 
Gay people are too constantly frivolous to have much 
mirthful-power tn retentis; it is the joviality of a serious 
people that is portentous in its breadth and depth. It 
is Byron’s “fierce and far delight:” 
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How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 

And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
From peak to peak the rattling crags among, 
Leaps the live thunder; not from one lone cloud, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers through her misty shroud, 
Back to the joyous Alps that call to her aloud. 

Any Pennsylvanian who has drunk the waters of the 
Susquehanna, can see that the march on Philadelphia 
was half a frolic; and we are particularly surprised 
that Mr. Parkman did not catch the spirit of it 
as it appears in two most curiously characteristic 
incidents, that have been oddly enough preserved. 
One is, that while the borderers were waiting about 
Germantown to see how badly they had scared 
the polished Philadelphians, they, according to the 
sober and quiet, and we may add, distinguished Ger- 
man, David Rittenhouse, “uttered hideous outcries, 
in imitation of the war-whoop; knocked down peaceable 
citizens, and pretended to scalp them; thrust their guns 
- in at windows,” &c., &., though without really hurting 
any body, or plundering any thing, for they paid ho- 
nestly for every thing they took. The other incident— 
in the face of which, Mr. Parkman might as well in- 
sinuate want of courage against Leonidas and his three 
hundred at Thermopylz, or the six hundred at Alma— 
is, that thirty of the Paxton Boys, having exhausted 
Germantown, got upon their horses and rode into the 
city, “with singular audacity,” says our New England 
historian. Truly! Probably no other race of men on 
earth would have thought of such a freak. Several of 
them had openly boasted of the part they had taken in 
the Conestoga affair, and a large reward had been offered 
for their apprehension. A thousand men gathered 
around them, and asked what they wanted. “Oh!” 
they said, “we want to see the city and the Indi- 
ans.” They insisted that they could point out some 
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of those who had been in the battle against Col. Bou- 
quet, or otherwise engaged against the whites. So they 
rode to the barracks, looked at the Indians, and then 
rode through the city back to Germantown, and so home, 
leaving Smith and Gibson to finish the remainder of the 
business. 

The re-action at Philadelphia, when it was ascertained 
that nobody was hurt, and that the Paxton Boys had 
gone home, broke out into a multitude of pamphlets and 
squibs. It is very curious to look at the three volumes 
of them in the Philadelphia Library, and see the excite- 
ment and the grotesque fun of the time, embalmed in 
permanent print. Among other things, there are “The 
Paxton Boys; a Farce;” “The Paxtoniade;” a heroic 
doggerel, after the manner of Hudibras; Dialogues be- 
tween Trueman and Zealot, and between an Irishman 
and Dutchman; fierce polemic pamphlets on both sides, 
and one brief one, wherein some good Christian at- 
tempts to mediate between the ferocity of Quaker and 
Presbyterian. Nearly all have one virtue; they are 
short. 

The two commissioners drew up a “ Declaration” and 
“Remonstrance,” to the Governor and Assembly. In 
these papers, Smith and Gibson “speak in behalf of 
ourselves and his Majesty’s faithful and loyal subjects, 
the inhabitants of the frontier counties of Lancaster, 
York, Cumberland, Berks, and Northampton.” It is 
obvious, therefore, that though Paxton was the heart 
of this business, that the sympathy was very wide 
spread. They complain, in the Remonstrance, of the 
following things : 

1. That the representation in the Assembly was un- 
equal. That their five counties had but ten members, 
while the three counties and city of Philadelphia, Ches- 
ter and Bucks, elected twenty-six. 
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2. That those charged with killing the Indians in 
Lancaster County, were to be tried, not at home, where 
the facts were known, but in the Eastern counties. 
They argue that this is contrary to the known privileges 
of British subjects, and that it would be an ex post facto 
law. 

They then go on to complain, at length, that they 
had not been assisted in defending the country as they 
should have been; that the Indians were taken care of 
at the public expense, while the citizens of the frontier 
had been deprived of every thing by the inroads of In- 
dians; that no steps had been taken to ransom captives; 
that spies and murderers were protected; that influen- 
tial persons had more sympathy for Indians than white 
men, &c., &e. 

The Declaration is their own defence of the massacre 
of Conestoga. They begin by professing to be, to a man, 
loyal subjects of the King. They state, at length, the 
unwarrantable favor shown to the Indians; reiterate 
their opinion that they are spies and murderers; and 
state, as the great grievance, which showed the animus 
of all the rest, that when, in the preceding summer, 
Col. Bouquet’s forces marched through the Province, 
almost as a forlorn hope, to defend the frontiers and 
save Fort Pitt, and when General Amherst, the royal 
Commander-in-Chief, demanded assistance, provisions, 
&c., yet that the government of Pennsylvania did not 
stir hand or foot, did not furnish a man, provisions, or 
assistance of any kind. Yet that the moment Indians 
were in distress, they were helped by the authorities 
and influential men. That every abomination com- 
mitted by Indians, was excused, and that they were en- 
couraged and protected while cutting the throats of the 
borderers; and then, when at last, deserted by the go- 
vernment, the frontiersmen had protected themselves, 
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and after fighting the Indians every other way, had at 
last cut off the source of their calamities, a price was 
set upon the heads of those who defended their coun- 
try, their children, and their firesides. And so they . 
conclude, “God save the King.” 

The sequel of the affair is very inconsequent. Smith 
and Gibson went home, and nothing more was done. The 
Indians, in Philadelphia, after suffering grievously with 
the small-pox, which carried off a third of their num- 
ber, returned, about a year after, to their homes at 
Wyalusing. The only arrest made was that of Laza- 
rus Stewart, who, however, escaped out of jail, perhaps 
not being very vigilantly guarded, and published a vigo- 
rous manifesto, one of the most vehement if not eloquent 
documents of the period.* 

It remains to sum up the evidence in this affair, and 
to give as impartial an estimate of it as we may. 

1. The massacre is not chargeable upon the leading 
gentlemen at Paxton; upon the Scotch-Irish, or the 
Presbyterian Church, as a body. Mr. Elder was the 
pastor of the churches of Paxton and Derry at that 
time. He was a gentleman of very high standing, 
greatly trusted by the authorities. He held, and effi- 
ciently exercised, as we have stated, the office of colo- 
nel of a regiment, raised to protect the frontiers. When 
he heard of the determination of the rangers to kill the 
Indians, he rode after them, and used every influence 
in his power to prevent it. Finding that they were 
going forward, he put his horse across the road in front 
of them, and declared that they should not pass except 
over his dead body. They told him that they should 
not injure him; but Smith, the leader, levelled his gun 
at Mr. Elder’s horse. Knowing his men, and that the 
threat was not in vain, he was obliged to desist. 





* See Day’s Historical Collections of Pennsylvania, where it is 
printed. 
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The whole stream of testimony, written and tradition- 
ary, represents the Messrs. Harris, father and son, as em- 
inently kind to the Indians, just as far as it was possible 
to beso. <A letter in the Archives, of date Dec. 30, 1754, 
only corresponds with all the other evidence, by saying: 
“T’ll assure you John Harris’ kind usage to the Indians, 
this fall, has been of much service, and ought to be 
properly rewarded.” Mr. Elder and Mr. Harris, and 
Mr. Shippen, of Lancaster, urged the removal of the 
Conestoga Indians. Their presence was declared to be 
dangerous both to the settlers and to themselves. 
When the massacre took place, Col. Shippen exculpates 
both Mr. Elder and Mr. Harris, and Mr. Elder warmly 
defends Mr. Harris. We quote Mr. Elder’s letter to 
Governor Penn: * “In concert with Mr. Forster, the 
neighboring magistrate, I hurried off an express with a 
written message to that party, ‘entreating them to de- 
sist from such an undertaking, representing to them the 
unlawfulness and barbarity of such an action, that it’s 
cruel and unchristian in its nature, and would be fatal 
in its consequences, to themselves and families; that 
private persons have no right to take the lives of any, 
under the protection of the Legislature.’” 

He then adds: “I know not of one person of judg- 
ment or prudence that has been any wise concerned in 
it, but it has been done by some hot-headed, ill-advised 
persons, and especially by such, I imagine, as suffered 
much in their relations by the ravages committed in the 
late Indian war.” Col. Armstrong, also, at Carlisle, in 
a contemporary letter, published in the Archives, dis- 
approves of the matter in strong terms. 

2. The second point which appears clearly, is that 
the provocation to the massacre was extreme. In ad- 





* Archives. 
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dition to the evidence already produced, the reader will 
note the following: 

Col. Bouquet writes, under date July 9th, 1763: “I 
am sorry to acquaint you that our forts at Presque Isle, 
Le Boeuf and Venango are cut off, and the garrisons 
massacred by the savages, except one officer and seven 
men, who have escaped from Le Boeuf. Fort Pitt was 
briskly attacked on the 22d; Fort Ligonier has likewise 
stood a vigorous attack. If the measures I had the ho- 
nor to recommend to you are not immediately put into 
execution, I foresee the ruin of the part of the Province 
on this side Susquehanna.’’* 

Sir Jeffrey Amherst, the commander in chief of the 
British forces, writes, in October of the same year, and 
just before the massacre, to the Governor of Pennsy]l- 
vania: “1 herewith enclose a paragraph of a letter which 
I received last night from Sir William Johnson, con- 
taining some intelligence of the bad intentions of the 
savages on the frontiers of Pennsylvania, and I acquaint 
Col. Bouquet thereof, that he may be on his guard; but 
I cannot help repeating my surprise at the infatuation 
of the people in your Province, who tamely look on 
while their brethren are butchered by the savages, when, 
without doubt, it is in their power, by exerting a pro- 
per spirit, not only to protect the settlements, but to 
punish the Indians that are hardy enough to disturb 
them.” 

The enclosure narrates, in an interesting manner, the 
information received from a Seneca chief, of a council 
held at Muskingum, by the Ottowas with the Delawares 
and Shawnees, in which the latter are urged to war 
against the English, to destroy Forts Pitt and Augusta, 
and then to march on Philadelphia. The Delawares 
thanked the Ottowas for looking on them now as men, 


* Col. Rec., IX. 35. 
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and declare that they will show by their actions that 
they were worthy of the confidence reposed in them. 
The letter is dated, “Johnson Hall, October 6, 1763.” * 

So deeply concerned was Sir Jeffrey in this, that 
when he returned to England, shortly after having been 
relieved by General Gage, he induced the king to issue 
an order in council to the authorities of Pennsylvania, 
urging them to defend the frontier. General Gage also 
writes, December 12, urging that one thousand men, 
the quota of Pennsylvania, should be expedited. 

In September, of the same year, Jonas Seely, a ma- 
gistrate, writes from Reading: “On the 8th inst., a 
party of Indians came to the house of John Fincher. 
They killed him, his wife, and two of his sons; his 
daughter is missing; one little boy made his escape 
from the savages, and made his way to Ensign Kern, 
who pursued them to the house of Nicholas Miller, 
where he found four children murdered.” The next 
day, Mr. Seely writes: “This moment, as I am sending 
off the express, certain intelligence came that the house 
of Frantz Hubler was attacked on Friday evening by 
the Indians; himself is murdered, his wife and three 
children carried off, and three of his children scalped 
alive, two of whom are since dead.” + 

It will be remembered that this was in the very next 
county to Lancaster, and that Berks county lay be- 
tween Conestoga and the residence of the Wyalusing 
Indians. 

A commission was ordered to take evidence in regard 
to the massacre at Conestoga, and the evidence is pub- 
lished. We extract the following: 

“Abraham Newcomer, a Mennonist, by trade a gun- 
smith, upon his affirmation, declared that several times, 





* Col. Rec., IX. 63. ft Col. Rec., IX. 43-4. 
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within these few years, Bill Soc and Indian John, two 
of the Conestogue Indians, threatened to scalp him for 
refusing to mend their tomahawks, and swore they would 
as soon scalp him as they would adog. <A few days 
before Bill Soc was killed, he brought a tomahawk to 
be steeled. He said, ‘If you will not, I'll have it mend- 
ed to your sorrow.’ 

“Mrs. Thompson, of Lancaster, swore that Bill Soc, 
in her house, said, ‘I tell you, all Lancaster can’t catch 
me. Lancaster is mine, and I will have it yet.’ 

“Col. Hambright testified, that it was believed at 
Fort Augusta that Bill Soc and another had killed an 
old man near there. 

“Alexander Stephen testified that an Indian woman 
told him that the Conestogue Indians had killed an In- 
dian named Jegrea, because he would not join them in 
destroying the English. 

“Anne Mary Le Roy swore that she was taken cap- 
tive by the Indians, and carried to Kittanning, and that 
while there, strange Indians visited them; that the 
French said they were Conestogue Indians, and that, 
with one exception, they were ready to lift the hatchet 
when ordered by the French. That Bill Soc’s mo- 
ther told her that he had often been at Kittanning, and 
that he was good for nothing.* 

“Thomas Moore, being sworn on the holy evangelists, 
before the Chief Burgess of Lancaster, declared, that 
during his four years’ captivity with the Indians, they 
had frequent intelligence and advice of the motions of 
the English from the Bethlehem Indians, who came 
constantly among them, and kept up correspondence 
with them. 

“T have been frequently informed, for many years, 
by many of their nearest neighbors in the Conestogue 





* Col. Rec., IX. 108. 
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manor, that they were a drunken, debauched, insolent, 
quarrelsome crew, and that ever since the commence- 
ment of the war, they have been a trouble and a terror 
to all around them.” The murderer of Stinton or Stin- 
son is said to have been traced in one of the Indians in 
the Philadelphia barracks.* 

3. It is also clear that the mass of the men on the 
frontier sustained the Paxton Boys, or rather that the 
movement included a very large part of the settlers. 
We are informed that “farmers near the mountain con- 
tributed largely to defray the expenses of such as were 
not able to procure horses,” to go to Philadelphia, “and 
to pay expenses.” Benjamin Kendall, a Quaker, states 
before the Council, that at the sign of the Hat, two miles 
east of Lancaster, he met Robert Fulton, who told him 
that “if 1500 men were not enough, they would raise 
5000, that if the angel Gabriel were to come down, these 
men would not desist, that they were of the same blood- 
ran, blood-thirsty Presbyterians who cut off king Charles’ 
head.” Being asked if they intended to kill the Quakers, 
he said: “God forbid! unless they oppose the attempt 
to kill the Indians.” Add to this, that though a reward 
of £200 was offered for the ringleaders, none were ever 
arrested but Lazarus Stewart, and he escaped. 

4. It is also plain that the Paxton Boys never consi- 
dered themselves guilty of murder. They always re- 
garded their movement as war against the Indians; 
they considered the matter as political—national, and 
the whole business, including their march on Philadel- 
phia, as a pronunciamento, not of individuals, but of 
the people. The affair resembled the hanging of the 
gamblers by Lynch law at Vicksburg, and the operations 
of the Vigilance Committee at San Francisco. They 





* “Conduct,” &c., in Philadelphia Library. 
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considered that a desperate case required a desperate 
remedy. This kind of “wild justice” will sometimes 
break out amongst a free people, and while we are not 
to justify or encourage such movements, we are, for the 
truth of history, to distinguish them from murder and 
individual crime. Mr. Elder plead with the Paxton 
Boys to convince them that they were wrong in putting 
the matter on political grounds, and in the manifesto of 
Gibson and Smith the whole course of reasoning is po- 
litical. They were appointed commissioners to treat 
with the government; they speak for five counties; they 
are protected as ambassadors, they demand political 
rights. 

5. With the exception of the Quakers, and others, 
who had sat by their quiet firesides in Philadelphia, 
had no part to bear of the horrors of Indian war- 
fare, and the feelings of most of whom towards Indians 
were quite peculiar, the contemporary censure of the 
wisest and best men is very modified. 

When Governor Penn wrote to Governor Colden, of 
New York, for permission to send the Wyalusing In- 
dians to that State, the Governor and Council refuse in 
such terms as these: “The Indians on the east side of 
the Susquehanna are the most obnoxious to the people 
of this Province of any, having done the most mischief. 
They consist of a number of rogues and thieves, run- 
aways from the other nations, and for that reason, not 
to be trusted. This government are rather disposed to 
attack and punish, than to support and protect those 
whom they still consider as their enemy.* 

Mr. Elder states, that though comparatively few were 
engaged in the massacre, yet that those who were then 
about to march on Philadelphia, “have the good wishes 
of the country in general, and that there are few but 








* Col. Rec., IX. 121-2. 
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what are either one way or other embarked in the 
affair.” As to those who engaged in the massacre, he 
says: “And yet the men in private life are virtuous 
and respectable; not cruel, but mild and merciful.” 

The Rev. Dr. Ewing was one of the most eminent 
ministers of the Presbyterian Church, or indeed of any 
Church in America, He was Pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church in this city, and Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania, and was so remarkable for 
mathematical knowledge, that he was more than once 
employed with Dr. Rittenhouse in running the boun- 
dary lines between States. “Perhaps,” says Dr. Miller, 
“our country has never bred a man so deeply, as well 
as extensively, versed in every branch of knowledge 
commonly taught in our colleges.” Ona visit made by 
him to Europe, he was presented with the freedom of 
the cities of Glasgow, Montrose, Dundee, and Perth, 
and received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the 
University of Edinburgh, of which Dr. Robertson was 
then the Principal. The opinion of such a man must 
be of great importance on any subject. Dr. Ewing 
was intimate with the Harris family, his daughter 
having married the son of John Harris. He addressed 
a letter on the subject of the Paxton Boys to President 
Reed, who was then in England, dated February, 1764, 
from which we make a few extracts. 

After alluding to the massacre as having been done 
by “some desperate young men who had lost their re- 
latives by these Indians,” he adds: “ Few, but Quakers, 
think that the Lancaster Indians have suffered any- 
thing but their just deserts. ’Tis not a little surprising 
to us here, that orders should be sent from the Crown, 
to apprehend those persons who have cut off that nest 
of enemies that lived near Lancaster. They (the In- 
dians) never were subjects of his Majesty; were a free, 
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independent State, retaining all the powers of a free 
State; sat in all our treaties with the Indians; they en- 
tertained the French and Indian spies; gave intelligence 
to them of the defenceless state of our Province; were 
frequently with the French and Indians at their forts 
and towns; supplied them with warlike stores; actually 
murdered and scalped some of the frontier inhabitants, 
and even went so far as to put one of their own war- 
riors to death, because he refused to go to war with 
them against the English. It was no more than going 
to war with that tribe, as they had done before with 
others, without a proclamation of war by the Govern- 
ment.” 

The letter is written under excitement, and some 
things are unintentionally overstated; but it shows the 
opinion of one of the ablest and best men in the coun- 
try. 

There is scarcely one of the early ministers of the 
Presbyterian Church, who has left so strong an impres- 
sion of learning as Dr. Francis Alison. He was assist- 
ant minister of the First Presbyterian Church in this 
city, and Vice-Provost of the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. He was the first Presbyterian minister in America 
who received, from abroad, the degree of Doctor of Di- 
vinity, it having been conferred upon him by the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. At his school, in New London, 
were educated Charles Thompson, Secretary of the First 
Congress; Dr. Ewing; Dr. Ramsey, the Historian; Dr. 
Hugh Williamson, one.of the framers of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and Historian of North Caro- 
lina; and three of the signers of the Declaration of 
Independence, Thomas M‘Kean, George Read, and 
James Smith. President Stiles said of him, “ He is the 
greatest classical scholar in America, especially in Greek; 
in Ethics, history, and general reading, he is a great 
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literary character.” Dr. Alison was the founder of 
the Presbyterian Society for the relief of ministers and 
their widows, and the first named of its trustees. 
A vindication of the Paxton Boys appeared in the 
London Chronicle, No. 1223, from that Society. It is 
in the shape of a letter from Philadelphia, dated August 
22,1764. A reply to it was made by a member of the 
Society of Friends, in which Dr. Alison and Dr. Ewing 
are mentioned by name; and there seems every-reason 
to attribute the letter to the former. At all events the 
publication was authorized by him, by Dr. Ewing, and 
the leading Presbyterians of the city. We make some 
extracts from this well-written letter. We would call 
attention particularly to the fact mentioned here—and 
to which we have not-before alluded, though it is men- 
tioned in other documents of the time—that the Pax- 
ton men had marched against the Indians in open fight 
previous to the Conestoga masssacre. We might, too, 
have alluded to the attack of Col. Armstrong and his 
men, of the same race and neighborhood, upon the In- 
dians at Kittanning, which has been always considered 
a gallant exploit. In short, their courage had shown 
itself in every possible way. The letter states: 
“These murders are generally committed by Indians 
who lived either near or among the Europeans in the 
time of peace; they know the state of the frontiers, and 
how to distress them, and steal off without discovery. 
The very Indians who lived among us, and 
had done us great mischiefs during the war, sat in the 
Council with the nations to whom they belonged, and 
concluded this peace. And even in.time of peace, be- 
fore this war broke out, they told the inhabitants among 
whom they lived, that they had scalped and carried 
them into captivity, and would do it again. These 
frontier inhabitants complained that they are not fairly 
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represented, or else they had not been such sufferers. 
Exposed to daily incursions of the Indians, they formed 
a party of volunteers to go and destroy some Indian 
towns near our borders, on Susquehanna; accordingly, 
one hundred and sixteen men marched almost to their 
towns, and were informed that fifty of those Indians, 
against whom they had set out, were on their march 
against the frontiers. They returned and overtook the 
Indians, and routed them at the Muncey Hill, on Sus- 
quehanna. They then proposed to follow their blow, 
and applied to Colonel Armstrong, who commanded the 
provincial forces. Two hundsod volunteers went out 
with him, and one hundred and fifty provincials; but 
the Indians among us gave notice to our enemies, and 
they escaped; but our people destroyed about three 
hundred acres of corn, and burnt their dwellings, and 
returned enraged to find that an Indian town, of about 
twenty or thirty persons, had now informed their 
friends, against whom our men had marched, and who 
were perfidiously playing the same pranks as they did 
last war; they marched to their town and cut off some 
of them; others fled to a borough named Lancaster, and 
there they came and cut them off. R 

Afterwards some of the very Indians that were beat at 
the Muncey Hill, and that had their corn destroyed, 
sued for the same privileges, and were brought to Phi- 
ladelphia and maintained by the Province. This in- 
fluenced the resentment of a number of the inhabitants 
of the frontiers, and about five hundred came down well 
armed. They complained of grievances and sufferings 
that would have drawn tears from stones. They were 
solemnly promised a redress of grievances, if they ap- 
pointed two of their number to lay them before the 
Governor and Assembly, and returned in peace to their 
dwellings. They marched abroad and home, with de- 
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cency, above one hundred miles, paying every one for 
what they had on their journey.” 

To conclude. About five millions of people in Ame- 
rica have the blood of these Scotch-Irish people in their 
veins, and not one of them, man or woman, that is not 
proud of it, or that would exchange it for any other 
lineage. This race put forth the first Declaration of 
Independence in America—the famous Mecklenburg 
paper. So soon as the news of the battle of Lexing- 
ton reached them, they marched to the leaguer of Bos- 
ton. It was, perhaps, the only race of all that settled 
in the Western world, that never produced one tory. 
The nearest case to it ever known, was that of a man 
who was brought before the church session, in Cham- 
bersburg, and tried upon this charge, that he was “sus- 
pected of not being sincere in his professions of his attach- 
ment to the cause of the Revolution.” * A majority of the 
Pennsylvania signers of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence were of this race.t It was the venerable Dr. 
Witherspoon who said, during the debate upon the 
adoption of that paper, on the sacred spot at once so 
near and so dear to us: “ That noble instrument on your 
table, which secures immortality to its author, should 
be subscribed this very morning by every pen in this 
house. He who will not respond to its accents, and 
strain every nerve to carry into effect its provisions, is 
unworthy the name of a freeman. Although these 
gray hairs must descend into the sepulchre, I would 
infinitely rather they should descend thither by the 
hand of the public executioner, than desert, at this 
crisis, the sacred cause of my country!” 





* United Pres. Quar. Rev., No. I, p. 48. 

+ Bancroft himself has said, “The first public voice in America for 
dissolving all eonnection with Great Britain, came, not from the Puri- 
tans of New England, the Dutch of New York, nor the planters of 
Virginia, but from the Scotch-[rish Presbyterians.” 
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f When Washington, after crossing river after river, 
with his broken army, was asked how far he meant to 
retreat, he replied, that if he were obliged to cross every 
river and mountain to the limits of civilization, he 
would make his last stand with the Scotch-Irishmen of 
the frontiers, there plant his banner and still fight for 
freedom. This race has produced four Governors of 
Pennsylvania, and four Presidents of the United States. 
It has given to the nation, among scores of lesser lumi- 
naries, in oratory, Patrick Henry, Calhoun, M‘Duffie; 
in war, Mercer, Montgomery, Morgan, Knox, Jackson. 
In invention, one name is enough; it is that of Ful- 
ton; in statesmanship it is enough to speak of Madison 
and Hamilton. 

In the Church, their distinguished names cluster in 
constellations. It is a race that has ever conserved 
learning. Wherever it goes, the school-house springs 
up beside the house of God. “Sixty years before the 
landing of the May Flower, and eighty-two years be- 
fore the first public school law of Massachusetts was 
adopted, the first Book of Discipline in the Scottish 
Church required that ‘a school should be established 
in every parish for the instruction of youth in the prin- 
ciples of religion, grammar, and the Latin tongue.” 
In America, before the cabins disappeared from the road- 
side, and the stumps from the fields, these men founded 
a log-college at Neshaminy, in Eastern Pennsylvania, 
where some of the most eminent men of the last cen- 
tury were educated. And when they first of all opened 
the gates to the Valley of the Mississippi, on a bright 
summer day, with no meaner canopy over their heads 
than thé blue arch of heaven, under the shade of a sas- 
safras tree, two Scotch-Irish ministers inaugurated Jef- 
ferson College by solemn prayer, and the hearing of a 
Latin recitation.* Half a century latter,- another 





* United Pres. Quart. 
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Scotch-Irishman, with two of his ministerial brethren, 
went out, and kneeling down in the snow, with nothing 
to separate them from God but the wintry sky, dedi- 
cated the ground on which Wabash College now stands 
to God the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. 

It is a race that never shrinks from its responsibilities, 
and that fears not the face of man. A Scotch-Irishman 
originated and carried through the Legislature of Penn- 
sylvania, the act of 1780, for the gradual abolition of 
slavery.* “We esteem it,” says Mr. Bryan’s preamble 
to that great law, “a peculiar blessing granted to us, 
that we are enabled this day to add one more step to 
universal civilization, by removing, as much as possible, 
the sorrows of those who have lived in undeserved 
bondage, and from which, by the authority of the King 
of Great Britain, no effectual legal relief could be ob- 
tained. We conceive that it is our duty, and rejoice 
that it is in our power to extend a portion of that free- 
dom to others which hath been extended to us.” Of 
the deep religious devotion of this race, and their so- 
lemn fear of God, we, will not now speak, though it is 
the crowning excellence of their character, and the 
source from which all that is great in them, springs. 
That amidst all this they had their faults, we need not 
deny. They were somewhat rough, and the gentler 
and finer elements of civilization came in among them 
rather by stealth, as the wild flower by their rocky 
streams was rather tolerated than cultivated. But as 
our grand Pennsylvania nourishes its pure air and its 
crystal waters amid its rough gray mountains; as it 
hides beneath its rude bosom treasures richer than 
those of Peru and Golconda; so is it in the stern integ- 
rity, the vigorous intelligence, the unflinching courage, 





* Hon. George Bryan, an officer in the First Presbyterian Church, 
in this city. 
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and the heart-felt piety of its plain and sturdy pioneers, 
that the rich and fragrant bloom of our finest civiliza- 
tion has its deep and far-reaching roots, and its firm 
trunk, which has borne unscathed, alike, the fiercest 
heats and the wildest storms. 


LITERARY AND THEOLOGICAL INTELLIGENCE. 
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ten Zeiten. 1.Thl. Berlin, 1359. F. Schneider. 8°. VILL, 471 
pages. 

Eleonore d’Olbreuse. Neigebaur, J.. F.. Eleonore d’Olbreuse, die 
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nore. Braunschweig, 1859. Leibrock. 8°. LV, 220 pp. 

Bopp’s Comparative Grammar. Bopp, Fr. Vergleichende Gram- 
matik des Sanskrit, Send, Armenischen, Griechischen, Lateinischen, 
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umgearbeitete Ausgabe. 2. Bd. 2. Hiilfte. Berlin, 1859. Diimmier. 
©, pp. 209—563. 

Letters on the Cosmos. Briefe uber Alexander von Humboldt’s 
Kosmos. Hin Commentar zu diesem Werke fur gebildete Laien. 
Hrsg. von Bh. v. Cotta, J.. Schaller, W.. C.. Wittwer und H.. Girard. 
Mit zahlreichen Holzschnitten, Karten u. lith. Abbildungen. 4. Thl. 
1. Abth. Bearbeitet von W.. C.. Witwer. Leipzig, 1859. T. O. Weigel. 
8°, XIV, 217 pp- Mit 4 Steintaf. 

Medicine in the Bible and the Talmud. Wunderbar, J.. Biblisch- 
talmudische Medicin, oder pragmatische Darstellung der Arzneikunde 
der alten Israeliten, sowobl in theoretischer als practischer Hinsicht. 
Von Abraham bis zum Abschlusse des babylonischen Talmuds, d. i. 
von 2000 v. Chr. bis 500 n. Chr. Neue Folge. 2. Bd. 2. Abth. 
Staatsarzneikunde und gerichtliche Medicin der alten Israeliten. 2. 
Abschn. Riya, 1859. [Leipzig, C. L. Fritzsche.| 8°. 48 pp. 

Dayak-German Dictionary. Hardeland, A. Dajacksch-Deutsches 
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Niderlindischen Bibelgesellschaft. Amsterdam, 1859. 8°. VIII, 
638 pp. 

ea and Pompeii. Zahn, W. Die schonsten Ornamente 
und merkwurdigsten Gemiilde aus Pompeii, Herculanum u. Stabiae. 
3. Folge. 10. Heft. Berlin, 1859. D. Reimer. Fol. Mit 10 Steintaf. 
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Tom If. Paris, 1859. 12mo., 479 pp. 

The Jesuits. Tractatus de Religione Societatis Jesu, castigatus ad 
editt. Mogunt, 1626, Lugdun, 1634, Venet. 1744, ete., with Appen- 
dix. Bruxelles, 1859. Fol., 852 pp. 

Austrian Treaties. Recueil des traités et conventions conclus par 
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Crete. Description physique de l’ile de Créte: under the auspices 
of the Minister of Public [ustruction. Ist part. Paris, 1859. 8vo., 
299 pp. 

The Language of Sailors. Le langage des marins; recherches 
historiques et critiques sur la vocabulaire maritime. Paris, 1859. 
8vo., 444 pp. 

Abelard Petri. Opera hactenus seorsim edita, nune primum in 
unum collegit textum, recensuit Victor Cousin adjuvante Carolo Jour- 
dain. Vol. 2d and last, in folio. 80 franes. 

The first one appeared in 1850, at 25 frances. 

Doctrine and Philosophy in Italy. Histoire des doctrines philoso- 
phiques dang I’Italie contemporaire. 12mo. 

Lamennnis’ (F.) Essay on Indifference in Religion. uvres.— 
Essai sur l’indifference en matiére de religion. New edit. 4 vols., 
12mo. 

Slavery. De l’esclavage chez les nations Chrétiennes, &e., by 
Larroque. 12mo. 

Thomas & Kempis. Quvres completes. Translated by R. P. Saint 
Yoes. 12mo., vols. 3 and 4. Each volume 2 franes, 50 cents. 

Italian Campaign. La campagne d’Italie de 1859; Chronique de 
la guerre. Ist vol., to be completed in 2. 6 fr. 

L’Empereur Napoleon III. et France, by Emile Girardin. 8vo. 

Temporal Power of the Pope. Le pouvoir temporel, est il nécessaire 
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Edmond de Pressense. 12mo. 

Béranger. (éuvres Posthumes. An illustrated edition to be is- 
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The Good Domestic. Le bon domestique. Instructions pratiques 
sur la maniére de bien servir, & la usage des maitres et des domes- 
tiques, by Mdme. Millet Robinet. 12mo. 

Japan. Bibliographie Japonaise. Catalogue of Works relative to 
Japan, which have been published from the 15th Century to our own 
Day. Quarto. 6 franes. 

Thiers. The two last vols. of the Consulate and the Empire, by M. 
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Egypt. Histoire d’ Egypte dés les premiers temps de son existence 
jusqu’a nos jours; with lithographs, and an atlas of picturesque views. 
By H. Brugseh. Ist part. Egypt under the native Kings. Leip- 
sic, 1859. Quarto, ix , 295 pp. 

Religion. La magnificence de Ja religion, ou recueil de le qui a 
été écrit de plus remarquable sur le dogme, sur la morale, sur le 
culte divin, etc. 2d series. I. Excellence de la morale Chretienne. 
Paris, 1859. 8vo., 404 pp. 


IIT. Enauanp. 

The Essays of Lord Macaulay in Knight’s Quarterly Magazine, and 
those from the Edinburgh Review, which have not been re-printed, are 
to be collected, together with the Biographies of Atterbury, Bunyan, 
Goldsmith, Johnson and Pitt, from the Encyclopedia Britannica. The 
poetry from Knight's Magazine, as well as that existing in MSS. are 
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also to be collected. Some portions of an intended fifth volume of the 
History of England had been written; but circumstances will forbid 
au early publication. 

The History of France, by Eyre Evans Crowe. In five volumes. 
Vol. IL., Svo. 

Memoirs of Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B., with Selections from his 
Correspondence and Journals. By his brother-in-law, John Clark 
oe 1 vol., 8vo.,with portrait and two maps. Published in 
March. 

The Second Volume of Mr. Buckle’s History of Civilization is an- 
nounced. 

The Fifth and Sixth Volumes of Mr. Froude’s History of England, 
from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth, are to appear soon. 

A new work, said to be “striking,” by Isaae Taylor, entitled “ Ul- 
timate Civilization,” is in press. 

Egypt’s Place in Universal History. An historical Investigation, 
in Five Books. By C. C. J. Baron Bunsen, D. Ph., D. C. L., and 
D.D. Translated from the German, with the author’s sanction and 
co-operation, by Charles H. Cottrell, Esq., M.A. Vol. 1V. Pub- 
lished in March. 

New Volume of the Calendars of State Papers. Reign of King 
Charles the First. Calendar of State Papers, Domestic Series 1628-9, 
preserved in the State Paper Department of H. M. Public Record 
Office. Edited in the Preface and General Index by John Bruce, 
Esq., V. P. S. A, under the direction of the Master of the Rolls, and 
with the sanction of H. M. Home Secretary. Pp. 734. 

Second Volume of Speeches of the Managers and Counsel in the 
Trial of Warren Hastings. Edited by E. A. Bond, Assistant Keeper 
of the MSS. in the British Museum. In 4 vols. With the Autho- 
rity of the Lords of the Treasury. Pp. 1,018. 

Count Cavour, his Life and Career. By Basil H. Cooper, B. A. 
Pp. 197. 

History of the Reign of Henry IV., King of France and Navarre. 
From numerous unpublished Sources. By Martha Walker Freer. 2 
vols. 

Scotland in the Middle Ages: Sketches of Early Scotch History 
and Social Progress. By Cosmo Innes. Edinburgh. Pp. 410. 

The Japanese Empire: its Physical, Political, and Social Condition 
and History; with Details of the late American and British Expedi- 
tions. By S. B. Kemish. ” 

Knight’s Popular History of England. Vol. 6. From the Acces- 
sion of George I., 1714, to the Close of the American War, 1783. 
Pp. 482. 

"loeudte, Letters and Speeches of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First 
Earl of Shaftesbury, Lord Chancellor; with other papers illustrating 
his Life from his Birth to the Restoration. Edited by W. Dougal 
Christie. Pp. 286. 

A popular History of British Mosses. By R. M. Stark, pp. 368. 

A fourth edition of Sir James Emerson Tennent’s Ceylon, thoroughly 
revised. 2 vols., pp. 1361. 
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A new Edition of Horne’s Introduction, edited by the Rev. John 
Ayre, Domestic Chaplain to the Karl of Roden. 

White & Riddle’s new Latin Dictionary, founded on the larger Dic- 
tionary of Freund, revised by himself. To be out at midsummer. 

The Veracity of the Book of Genesis: with the Life and Character 
of the inspired Historian. By the Rev. W. H. Hoare, M. A., late 
Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge; pp. 328. 

Lyra Domestica. Translated from the ‘Psalter und Harfe” of C. 
J. P. Spitta, by Richard Massie. 

A literal Translation of the Latin Text of Hugo Grotius on the Truth 
of the Christian Religion. With Notes. By the Rev. T. Sedger, 2d 
Edition. 

Christianity in the First Century; or the New Birth of the Social Life 
of Man, through the Rising of Christianity. From the German of 
Chr. Hoffman. Edinburgh: pp. 290. 

The works of John Angell James. Vol. 1. Sermons. pp. 428. 

The Intuitions of the Mind inductively investigated. By the Rev. 
James McCosh. pp. 512. 

Sequel to the Inquiry, What is Revelation? Reply to Mansel. By 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. pp. 304. 

Commentary on the Psalms, from Primitive and Mediaeval Writers, 
and from the various Office Books and Hymns of the Roman, Mozara- 
bic, Ambrosian, Gallician, Greek, Coptic, Armenian and Syriac Rites. 
By the Rev. J. M. Neale. To Psa. 38. pp. 560. 

Prayers for Social and Family Worship, prepared by a Committee 
of the Church of Scotland. pp. 208. 

Sozomeni Keclesiastica Historia. Edidit Robertus Hussey, S. T. 
B. 38 vols., 8vo. 

The fifth volume of Spurgeon’s Sermons. pp. 590. : 

Many books of Travel, as Whiteside’s Italy; Burton’s Central Af- 
rica; Hind’s Rupert’s Land; the Abbé Domenech’s Seven Years in 
the Deserts of North America; Ball’s Unfrequented Mountain Dis- 
tricts of Europe; Sir James HE. Alexander’s Salmon Fishing in Ca- 
nada, &ec., Xe. 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 





I. THE FIRST ADAM AND THE SECOND. The Elohim revealed in the 
Creation and Redemption of Man. By Samuel J. Baird, D. D., Pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church, Woodbury, N. J. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Bla- 
kiston. 1860. pp. 6&8. 








This volume is specially interesting from its relations and connec- 
tions. The Princeton Review speaks of it in the following exagge- i 
rated manner: ‘There are not many works in the history of American 
theology of higher rank than this volume is destined, in our judgment, | 
to take. It is immeasurably above many of the productions of the last | 
century, which have secured for their authors a lasting reputation. It 
is to us a matter of deep regret, that a work which has so much to re- 
commend it, and which we believe will vindicate for itself a permanent 
place in the theological literature of the country, takes ground on the 
subject of imputation which we are fully persuaded is unscriptural, 
and contrary to the standurds of our church, and to the theology of the 
great body of Protestants.” 

Dr. Baird holds, “that we were so in Adam that we share in the 
moral responsibility of his apostacy, as really as though we had wrought 
it for ourselves, personally and severally; and that, in consequence, we 
are guilty, and condemned under the curse, at the bar of God’s infi- 
nite justice.” In consequence of this view, he marches boldly up to 
the doctrine that it is our duty to repent of original sin. He also 
maintains firmly that the word “guilty,”’ as used in our Confession of 
Faith, and by the Reformed divines, means “blameworthy,” and not 
merely “liable to punishment.” 

It is clear that Dr. Baird differs more from Dr. Hodge than from = * 
Mr. Barnes. The Princeton divines make imputation a legal fiction, 
and this, it is insisted by them, is the orthodox doctrine. Both Dr. 
Baird and Mr. Barnes reject this; both maintaining, in the strongest 
terms, that the Almighty never imputes any thing to any one except 
his own act; that His imputations are always according to the truth. 
When we listen to Dr. Baird on this point, we seem to be hearing Mr. 
Barnes. [or example: “ Dr. Hodge says, ‘On account of Adam’s sin, 
we are regarded and treated as sinners.’ Regarded as sinners, by 
whom? By the all-seeing, the all-wise, the ever true and gracious 
God. Here then the question presents itself: Is the light in which i 
God thus regards us, the true light? Ifthe answer be in tke affirmative, 
the question is settled. We are, then, sinners, really and truly; and 
therefore, so treated by God. If this alternative be denied—if it be 
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assumed that we are not truly sinners in Adam’s sin—we are shut up 
to the atheistic conclusion, that the divine judgment is not according 
to truth. The declarative righteousness and justice of God, can con- 
sist in nothing else, than his treating his accountable creatures accord- 
ing to fact and truth. If then, God treat us as sinners, there is but 
one alternative—either to impeach his justice, or to confess that we 
are sinners.”’ (p. 439.) 

“Tf it [Adam’s sin] is not a man’s own, as it is sin or crime, justice 
will not account it his. In other words, at the bar of justice, things 
are contemplated in no other light than precisely as they are. No- 
thing is there held as ground of condemnation, but sin. Nothing is 
recognised as sin, but deviation from the law. The Scriptures are, in 
fact, without a trace of any such principle of divine government, as is 
implied in an imputation for punishment, of that which is not in the 
victim as sin. Appeal will be made to the case of the Lord Jesus 
bearing the sins of the world, although in him was uo sin. But es- 
sential to this case, was that divine authority by which he had a native 
superiority to the law, and power over his own life; and that freedom, 
by which he honoured the law, in making himself a voluntary subject 
to its precept and curse, for us. It is certain, that had the sufferings 
of Christ been involuntary, they would have been a violation of justice, 
instead of being a signal display of it. This case, then, proves no- 
thing to the present purpose. The question is not, what the infinite 
grace of the infinite One is competent to do, in assuming to himself 
the punishment of our sins; but, what the law denounces, and justice 
demands, against creatures who are unwilling victims of its curse.” 
(pp- 492, 3.) 

We admire the courage of Dr. Baird. Making the natural relation 
of the human race to Adam, the foundation of their legal or covenant 
position, he is met by the difficulty of the individual creation of souls; 
to avoid this, he takes ground distinctly, and without flinching, for 
the generation of souls as well as bodies. 

Dr. Baird is unjust—no doubt unintentionally—to Mr. Barnes. 
Thus in two or three places he classes him with “the New Haven 
school of divines.” It is evident from the connection, that Dr. Taylor 
and that school are meant, and not Dr. Dwight. We beg, therefore, 
to inform Dr. Baird, that we have some reason to be acquainted with 
the views of Mr. Barnes, and that he does not hold one single opinion 
in theology, which is specially characteristic of the school of Dr. Taylor, 

Again Dr. Baird quotes from Mr. Barnes an argument which Dr. B. 
himself declares to be “sound and conclusive,” to prove that ‘Christ 
stood in our place, that he was our substitute at the bar, and suffered 
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and died in our stead.” He then proceeds very strangely to deny that 
Mr. Barnes, after all, teaches the true doctrine of atonement, because 
his view is that the Redeemer did not suffer the exact penalty of the 
law, but that which divine justice accepted as an equivalent for it. 
When Dr. Baird comes to explain himself, it appears that he and Mr. 
Barnes really hold the same doctrine, although he objects to Mr. 
Barnes’ word, equivalent. For Dr. B. admits that our Saviour did 
not suffer remorse or eternal punishment, but something else which 
satisfied the law, which is just Mr. Barnes’ doctrine. 

We have not space to go further into this interesting volume, with 
the many reflections which it excites. There is one thought which 
cannot escape us. Here are Drs. Hodge and Baird, both claiming to 
be the very orthodox, yet differing so much, that Dr. Hodge declares 
Dr. Baird’s view to be “unscriptural, contrary to the standards of our 
church, and to the theology of the great body of Protestants.” Dr. 
Baird accuses Dr. Hodge of holding views which necessarily lead to 
an “atheistic view of the divine justice,”—a charging of the Almighty 
with a false reckoning; an imputation of sin where none exists; 
creating a fictitious criminality, and then punishing men for it. Will 
they table charges against each other? Here is experimentum crucis. 
This Review has always maintained, and has clearly proven, that the 
basis of the Presbyterian Church in America, laid down in the Adopt- 
ing Act of 1729, and re-established in 1758, is that diversities of doc- 
trinal sentiment, lying within the Calvinistic system, are to be tole- 
rated. We have shown that this was re-affirmed by the General As- 
sembly as late as 1817, and implied,in its action in 1824-5. On that 
basis our branch of the Presbyterian Church are united to a man. 
But the other branch of our Church sometimes insists that the Confes- 
sion of Faith must be adopted in its ¢psissima verba. What will they 
now do about it? Drs. Hodge and Baird are further apart than the 
mass of the “‘New School” are from the mass of the “Old School.” 
In other words, it is perfectly obvious that, among thinking men, the 
tpsissima verba theory never can be carried out. If all are honest 
Calvinists, their philosophical theories must be toltrated. This is 
common sense. On this rigid theory, the first original thinker that 
arises in the Church, will be a heretic, though Calvinistic as Calvin, 
Augustine or Paul. 


II. LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, by the late Abraham Anderson, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Didactic Theology and Hebrew, in the Seminary of the Associate 
Presbyterian Church, Canonsburg, Pennsylvania. Philadelphia: William S. 
Young. pp. 768, 

Dr. Anderson was a professor of theology in one of the branches of 
our Church, now happily merged in the United Presbyterian Church. 
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This union is a most auspicious one, healing one of our schisms, which 
seemed inveterate, and giving bright hope for the time when the com- 
paratively slight differences between Presbyterians may be done away. 

These lectures are based upon Marck’s Medulla. The work is not 
claimed, therefore, as entirely original. It contains, however, the re- 
sult of the author’s own investigations. The theology, of course, is 
severely Calvinistic; but there is a very large portion of it in which 
our readers would cordially agree. In a few points we should, of 
course, differ; there are, we confess, a very sew that it seems strange 
to find in a Christian treatise on divinity. The great bones, however, 
of a true theology are here; of that theology which has been the safe- 
guard of the world. 

Mr. Young, as was fitting, has brought out the work very substan- 
tially. 


Ill. THE WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS. By Rudolph Stier, Doctor of 
Theology, Chief Pastor and Superintendent of Schkeuditz. Volumes Fifth 
and Sixth, translated from the second revised and enlarged German edition. 
By the Rev. William B. Pope. New Edition. Philadelphia: Smith, English 
& Co. 1860. Two volumes in one. pp. 512, 518. 


THE WORDS OF THE RISEN SAVIOUR, and Commentary on the Epistle 
of St. James. By the same. Same translator and publisher. pp. 501. 


In our last number we gave a somewhat full notice of the first four 
volumes of this valuable work. These three have the same general 
characteristics. There are still two volumes—in one—to be published. 

The Commentary on St. James consists of a series of lectures, thirty- 
two in number; as for example:—I. Trials pure Joy, i. 1—4. II. 
Asking for Wisdom, i. 5—8. III. The Rejoicing of the Lowly and 
the Exalted, i. 9—12, &c. 

To show the reader how thoroughly Stier has investigated, we will 
give the names of some of the theologians, philosophers, and commen. 
tators, whose opinions he approves or controverts; taken from our 
examination of the work: Luthardt, Ebrard, Von Gerlach, Schleier- 
macher, Rieger,- Bengel, Hug, Wieseler, Lange, Sepp, Hiller, Non- 
nus, Lucke, Lightfoot, Witsius, Robinson, Lampe, Ullman, Muller, 
Grotius, Baumgarten-Crusius, Bretschneider, Hezel, Alford, Chrysos- 
tom, Hengstenberg, Witthof, Pfenninger, Bauer, Strauss, Hase, 
Braune, De Wette, Brucker, Semler, Henke, Dieffenbach, Schulthess, 
Munchmeyer, Roos, Lutz, Rothe, Neander, Hegel, Jacobi, Steinmeyer, 
Winer, Meyer, St. Augustine, Origen, Schweizer, Erasmus, Calvin, 
Beza, Luther, Scaliger, Suskind, Paulus, Keppler, Olshausen, Am- 
brose, Cyril, Tertullian, Martensen, Schoberlein, &c., Xe. These are 
by no means all. 
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IV. NEW BIBLES. 


1. The Holy Bible, containing, &c., in which all the proper Names are di- 
vided, and accented as they should be pronounced, and a copious and original 
Selection of References, and numerous marginal Readings are given; together 
with Introductions to each book, and numerous Tables and Maps. New York; 
Carlton & Porter. 1860. pp. Old Testament, 771; New Testament, 246. 


2. The Pronouncing Bible. The Holy Bible, containing, &c., the proper 
Names of which, and numerous other Words, being accurately accented in the 
Text, and divided into Syllables, as they ought to be pronounced, according to 
the Orthoepy of John Walker. By Israel Alger, Jun., A. M. Philadelphia: 
Wm. S. Young. Pittsburgh: U. Presb. Board of Publication. 1860. pp. 
Old Testament, 714; New Testament, 218. 

The peculiarities of the first of these editions are: The marking of 
the pronunciation of the proper names; a revision and alteration of 
the references; the preservation of the marginal readings; a short in- 
troduction prefixed to each book; a number of tables and maps, with 
family record. It is a large octavo, handsomely got up by Messrs. 
Carlton & Porter. Of course it is not a Bible without note or com- 
ment, though retaining the common version. 

The second of these Bibles, published by Mr. Young, is simply the 
common version, without the references or marginal readings, without 
note or comment, but containing not only the proper names, but mul- 
titudes of other words, accented and divided into syllables, showing 
the pronunciation. It is also a large octavo, but a size less than that 
of Carlton & Porter. It is also very handsomely brought out. 


V. THE RECORD OF THE COURT AT UPLAND, in Pennsylvania. 1676 
to 1681. Anda Military Journal kept by Major E. Denny, 1781 to 1795. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., for the Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania. 1860. pp. 498. 

The Pennsylvania Historical Society have formed a publication 
fund which now amounts to $15,000, created by subscriptions of 
twenty dollars, the interest of which is devoted to the bringing out of 
rare works, which throw light upon the history of the State. The 
present is the third volume thus published. We cannot refrain from 
mentioning the extreme beauty of this book. The typography, paper, 
—the entire finish of it—are admirable. 

The Record of Upland, preceded by an introduction by that excel- 
lent antiquarian, Edward Armstrong, Esq., contains the original minutes 
of the Court, from the establishment of the English authority in Penn- 
sylvania to the beginning of the proprietary government. The jus- 
tices were mainly Swedes. The original is in possession of Dr. J. 
Dickinson Logan, of Philadelphia. The Record makes 166 pages, 
and is very curious, and well worthy of preservation. ‘The reader will 
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notice that it is the English Court before William Penn. “It was held 
principally at Upland, (Chester,) but for a year or two at Kingsessing. 

Dr. Denny had written an interesting sketch of his father’s life. 
Major Denny was at Cornwallis’ surrender, and was subsequently aid- 
de-camp of Generals Harmar and St. Clair. He bore the despatches 
of St. Clair’s defeat to General Washington. He kept.a journal of 
his military life, which is here published. It is included in 172 
pages, and is fullowed by appendices containing General Harmar’s 
correspondence, a vocabulary of Delaware and Shawnee words, and 
notes by Dr. Denny. There is much interesting information touching 
early times. The whole volume ig very creditable to the Historical 
Society, and shows excellent judgment in the selection of materials 
for publication. 


Vl. NARRATIVE OF THE EARL OF ELGIN’S MISSION TO CHINA 
AND JAPAN, in the years 1857, 1858, 1859. By Laurence Oliphant, Esq., 
Private Secretary to Lord Elgin. Author of the ‘‘Russian Shores of the 
Black Sea,” &c. New York: Harper & Brothers. Philadelphia: for sale by 
Lippincott & Co. 1860. pp. 645. 

This is a full and minute description of the English warring and 
diplomacy in China and Japan, There are many points of interest in 
it, but on the whole, it is not so well done as it might be. Very many 
mere details, of no interest to the reader, might have been omitted, 
and the space much better occupied with characteristics of the coun- 
try. 

There is, however, a considerable amount of new information in re- 
lation to Japan, and Mr. Oliphant’s statements confirm those of other 
travellers, concerning that singular and interesting people. He 
speaks of their comparative elegance, as compared with the Chinese; 
their good humor and somewhat dilletante character; while he does 
not fail to notice the strange contrast of their virtues and vices. The 
reader, notwithstanding the faults we mentioned, will find so much that 
is valuable, that it will repay him for the perusal of a work not hard 
to read. 


VII. THE STARS AND THE ANGELS. Philadelphia: W. S. & A. Martien. 

1860. pp. 858. ‘ 

We have no idea whatever as to the author of this book. We find 
it generally well spoken of by the press. Svume notices even represent 
it as very interesting and valuable. 

We like the principle of the Preface very much: that theologians 
are quite too much concerned about scientific discoveries, or alleged 
discoveries, and that it is a pernicious mistake to suppose that the 
Almighty is more immediately occupied in working a miracle than 
in carrying on the laws of nature. 
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We cannot, however, go much further in commendation. A more 
fanciful and uncertain book we never saw. Some of the author’s opi- 
nions, or notions, or fancies, are: that human nature is the highest 
type in creation; that the angels have bodies; that the devils have no 
bodies, having lost them when they sinned; that the saints reccive a 
sort of body when they die, before the resurrection; that the devils 
wanted to get into the swine because they love bodies, and have none; 
that there is a good deal in phreno-mesmerism; that the sin for which 
the angels fell, was unlawful physical connection with the daughters 
of men; that Noah is called a “perfect man,” because he had none of 
this demon blood in him; that as to the works of the six days of crea- 
tion, each one symbolizes something in the Apocalypse, the first day’s 
work the revelation of the Gospel, the second the institution of the invi- 
sible Church in the call of Abraham, &c.; that the ten commandments 
arranged in a triangle, come out correspondingly to the petitions in the 
Lord’s prayer; that our Lord was crucified on Thursday, and not on 
Friday; that the spiritual body possesses flesh and bones, &c., &c., &e. 

This whole style of thought lacks substance and sobriety, and we 
should think it much more calculated to expose Christianity to ridi- 
cule and skepticism, than to defend it from infidel attack. 


VIII. RECENT ISSUES OF THE PRESBYTERIAN PUBLICATION COM- 
MITTEE. 


1. Martyrs of the Mutiny; or Trials and Triumphs of Christians in the Se- 
poy Rebellion in India. With an Introduction by the Rev. John Jenkins, D. D. 
1860. pp. 284. 


2. The Presbyterian System: its Reasonableness and Excellency. By the 
Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, D. D., Pastor of the North Presbyterian Church, New 
York. pp. 36. 

3. Blank Certificate of Dismission. 

4, Blank Report of Church Session to Presbytery. 


The first of these works is an interesting account of the Christians, 
European, American, and native, who were martyred during the Se- 
poy mutiny. It is extracted from the most authentic sources. While 
it will fix the attention of any Christian who may take it up, it will 
be an especially attractive book for Sabbath-school libraries. Dr, 
Jenkins, who is thoroughly acquainted with India, from personal resi- 
dence, cordially commends it. Enough has not been made of the great 
fact, that.in India and Madagascar native converts have stood by their 
religion unto the death. It is the crowning testimony to the mission- 
ary work. 

Dr. Hatfield has written an excellent tract on our Presbyterian sys- 
tem. Asa pastor for many years, and Stated Clerk of the General 
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Assembly, he has had ample opportunity for observing the workings of 
our system. The grand principles of Presbyterianism he makes to be 
four :— 

1. The unity and universality of the Church of Christ. 

2. The sub-division of the Catholic Church intu particular Churches. 

3. An organized confederacy of particular Churches. 

4. A representative administration of government. 

Good use is made of the analogy with the Constitution of the United 
States, and a searching comparison is instituted with Congregational- 
ism. The testimony of the prominent divines of New England is 
given to the value of our system. 

The Certificate and Report to Presbytery, are a part of the Church 
requisites, which the Committee, we are glad to see, are preparing. 
The sessional report is admirably drawn up. It is the handy-work of 
one of our best ecclesiastical business men, the Rev. J. G. Butler, of 
the West Philadelphia Church. We hope the Committee will go on to 
prepare blank Session, Presbytery, and Synod books, precisely of the 
right size and shape, with every thing of the kind needed in the 
Church. We are sure that they will, if only a proper liberality be ex- 
tended to them by our people. 


IX. COMMENTARY ON THE PENTATEUCH. Translated from the German 
of Otto Von Gerlach. By Rev. Henry Downing, Incumbent of St. Mary’s, 
Kingswinford. Philadelphia: Smith, English & Co. Edinburgh: T. & T. 
Clark. 1860. pp. 585. 

Von Gerlach’s family came from Pomerania; his mother was of 
the family of Von Raumer. His ancestors held office for three gene- 
rations under government. He was born at Berlin, and entered at 
the University in that city, as also at Heidelberg and Gottingen. At 
first he studied law, then theology. He attended the lectures of 
Schleiermacher, as also of Neander, Marheineke, and Hengstenberg. 
His publication of a translation of Baxter’s Saints’ Rest, and Reformed 
Pastor, attracted the attention of the King. He was ordained in 
1835, and appointed to the lately consecrated Elizabeth Church. In 
1847, he was nominated preacher at the Cathedral. In 1849, the third 
portion of his work on the Scriptures appeared. He had devoted a 
great part of his life to its preparation, but did not live to complete it. 
He died in October, of the same year. Professor Ranke recommended 
the translation. 

These facts we gather from the Preface. The translator says that 
the Commentary has passed through several editions in Germany, and 
is there considered a standard work. It does not profess to be a 
learned book. It is popular rather than scientific; still the expositions 
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are generally judicious, and based on good information. In the ab- 
sence of good popular commentaries on the Pentateuch, we hardly 
know any thing which we would rather recommend, for while it is 
practical, it contains the results of German learning. 


X. NEW EDITIONS OF A PART OF MR. BARNES’ WORKS. 

1. Practical Sermons: Designed for Vacant Congregations and Families. By 
Albert Barnes. Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. pp. 356. 

2. The Way of Salvation Illustrated in a Series of Discourses. By the same. 
Same publishers, 1860. pp. 474. 

8. The Atonement, in its Relations to Law and Moral Government. By the 
same. Same publishers. 1860. pp. 358. 

The Practical Sermons were published in 1841. ‘There are no 
sermons in the volume,” the author remarks, “which professedly dis- 
cuss the doctrines of Christianity; and no sentiments are intended to 
be advanced which would offend evangelical Christians of any denomi- 
nation. They are intentionally selected for their practical character.” 
There are twenty-three discourses. 

The second of these volumes, published in 1855, is somewhat differ- 
ent from the first. It was prepared “at the suggestion and the re- 
quest of the English publishers.” It is intended that each sermon 
‘should help to remove some obstacle, to explain some difficulty, or to 
throw some light on the points on which one inquiring how man can 
be saved, might desire information.” 

The author states that “he has had in his eye a class of minds, 
much larger than is generally supposed to exist, which see real diffi- 
culties in religion which they would not be unwilling to have explained. 
It has not been by avowedly meeting the arguments and difficulties of 
such minds; it has not been by an open reply to the objections of 
skeptics or cavillers, but as a secret guide to my line of argument or 
thought, that I have had such minds almost constantly before me.’’ 
An acknowledgment is made of obligation to Butler’s Analogy. There 
are thirty-six discourses in this volume. 

The third of these works has been the subject of an Article in this 
Review, in reply to a singularly unjust attack upon it in the Biblical 
Repertory of Princeton. It is the last book from the pen of Mr. 
Barnes. 


XI. PRESIDENT CHAMPLIN’S EDITIONS OF BISHOP BUTLER. 

1. Bishdp Butler’s Ethical Discourses and Essay on Virtue. Arranged as a 
Treatise on Moral Philosophy; and edited, with an Analysis, by J. T. Cham- 
plin, D. D., President of Waterville College. Boston: J. P. Jewett & Co. 
1859. pp. 206. 

2. Bishop Butler’s Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Con- 
stitution and Course of Nature. Same Editor and Publisher. 1860. pp. 278. 
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In editing the first of these famous works, Dr. Champlin has dropped 
the sermon form, and “arranged them, with the Dissertation on Vir- 
tue, in chapters and sections.” He has also “added a few notes, divided 
some of the larger paragraphs, and prefixed to each paragraph its sub- 
ject.” The life of Bishop Butler, by Professor Rogers, author of the 
‘‘Kelipse of Faith,” from the Encyclopedia Britannica, is prefixed. 

Sir James Mackintosh remarks, that “in these sermons, Bishop 
Butler has taught truths more capable of being exactly distinguished 
from the doctrines of his predecessors; more satisfactorily established 
by him; more comprehensively applied to particulars; more rationally 
connected with each other; and therefore more worthy of the name of 
discovery than any with which we are acquainted.” The appendix 
contains Dr. Whewell’s view of ‘Butler and Paley, as Moralists.” 

In the Analogy the editor has “divided the large paragraphs, and 
prefixed to each its subject.” He has also “added a few notes. I 
might easily have added others, more or less pertinent, but the wants 
of the student seemed hardly to require it; and besides, the Analogy 
is singularly complete in itself, and leaves but little room for profitable 
annotation. To convince himself of this, one has but to read the pre- 
lections of Chalmers on this treatise, and the elaborate annotations of 
Fitzgerald, and consider how very little they have contributed that 
is essential to the understanding of the author.” 

“As Part Second of the Analogy is but rarely used in classes, only 
an abstract of it is here presented—that prepared by Mr. Bartlett, a 
relative, and the most copious biographer of the author.” 


XII. THE SATIRES OF JUVENAL, PERSIUS, SULPICIA AND LUCILIUS, 
literally translated into English prose, with Notes, Chronological Tables, Ar- 
‘ guments, &c., by the Rev. Lewis Evans, M. A., late Fellow of Wadham 

College, Oxford. To which is added the Metrical Version of Juvenal and 

Pe: sius, by the late William Gifford, Esq. New York: Harpers. Philadel- 

phia: for sale by Lippincott & Co. 1860. pp. 512. 

This volume of Harper’s Classical Library contains the Life of Juve- 
nal, an Essay on the Roman Satirists, by Gifford, the Chronology of 
Juvenal, Persius and Sulpicia, an Appendix on the date of Juvenal’s 
Satires, Mr. Evans’ prose translation of Juvenal, Persius, Sulpicia and 
Lucilius, with Gifford’s metrical translation of Juvenal and Persius. 

No prose translation gives much idea of Juvenal to one who has 
never read the magnificent original. A much better notion of it wil] 
be obtained from Johnson’s or Dryden’s imitation. We almost pity 
any one who has not read Juvenal. He can hardly, by possibility, 
know the power of human scorn, in its grand out-pouring against 
human baseness. 
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Sulpicia belonged to the noble gens of Sulpicius. “Of this illus- 
trious stock, she was no unworthy scion. She illustrated conjugal 
virtue in a poem replete with the most lively, delicate and virtuous 
sentiments. Her husband’s name was Calenus, and with him she en- 
joyed fifteen years of the purest domestic felicity.” Of all her works, 
except this fragmentary Satire, we do not possess any thing. Of Lu- 
cilius there are many fragments, but nothing perfect. 


XIII. THE LIFE OF DANIEL WILSON, D. D., Bishop of Calcutta, and Me- 
tropolitan of India. By Josiah Bateman, M. A., Rector of North Cray, Kent; 
his Son-in-law and first Chaplain. With Portraits, Maps and Illustrations. 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln. 1860. pp. 760. 

The Wilsons lived at Stenson, a hamlet of Barrow-cum-Twyford, 
near Derby. As far as the parish register goes—to 1657—they may 
be traced there. They were first tenant farmers, then land owners. 
The oldest son inherited the farm; the younger sons were sent into 
commerce. The father of the bishop was a younger son, and a silk 
manufacturer in Spitalfields. He finally resided in New Ormond street, 
Russell Square. His mother belonged to a family who had been inti- 
mate with Whitefield. 

The bishop studied with Rev. John Eyre, who had been curate to 
the celebrated Cecil. In his fourteenth year he was apprenticed to 
his uncle, who was also a silk manufacturer. He was somewhat wild 
in his youth. When he felt himself called to the ministry, he con- 
sulted Rowland Hill, Cecil and Mr. Goode, and on obtaining his fa- 
ther’s consent, he went to Oxford. The men who formed his mind and 
heart, he says, were Scott, the Commentator; the Rev. Josiah Pratt, his 
tutor at Oxford before he entered college; the Rev. Isaac Crouch, and 
Cecil. He conversed with John Newton when under religious im- 
pressions. 

Bishop Wilson married his cousin, Ann Wilson, the daughter of 
his first employer. His uncle possessed large éstates at Worton, in 
Oxfordshire. The bishop was a hard student, and gained a prize for 
an Essay on Common Sense, which he delivered at tne same time that 
Reginald Heber pronounced his poem of Palestine. 

He was soon after made Mr. Cecil’s curate, at Chobham and Bisley, 
in Surrey. Three years after he became tutor at Oxford and curate 
of Worton. He then became successor to Mr. Cecil in St. John’s 
Chapel, Bedford Row, London. In 1824 he was made Vicar of Isling- 

- ton, in his forty-seventh year. In 1832 he was appointed Bishop of 

Calcutta, in his fifty-fourth year. He died January 2, 1858, in his 

eightieth year. 

The biography is written at great length, and is very minute, per- 
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haps too much so for the general reader, but it is discriminating. It 
is not the language of universal eulogy, and a clear idea may be ob- 
tained of its excellent subject. 


XIV. THE LIFE OF THE REV. ADAM CLARKE, LL. D., F. A. S., 
M.R.I. A., &c., &. By J. W. Etheridge, M. A., Doctor in Philosophy, of the 
University of Heidelberg, and Member of the Asiatic Society of Paris. New 
York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: for sale by Higgins & Perkinpine. 
1859. pp. 487. 

A voluminous life of Dr. Clarke, by his son, including a curious and 
characteristic autobigraphy, appeared in London in 1834, in three 
volumes, and was afterwards republished in this country. This work 
is intended to bring the biography within a small compass. 

The ancestors of Adam Clarke are of English origin. They settled 
in Ireland in the seventeenth century, and were possessed of good 
landed property, in the Counties of Antrim and Derry. Their pro- 
perty was increased by various intermarriages. One of Dr. Clarke’s 
ancestors held the estates of Grange, in Antrim, and was appointed to 
receive the Prince of Orange, when, in 1690, he came to Carrickfer- 
gus. He was a Quaker. By the time, however, that Adam Clarke 
was seven years old, a series of reverses had deprived the family of their 
property. 

His father was a schoolmaster, laborious, useful, and of limited 
means. His mother was of Scotch origin, a descendant of the M‘Leans 
of Mull, a race remarkable for their muscular strength. Injudiciously 
taught, Adam Clarke, for a considerable time, was considered a dunce. 
He was ordered to commit to, memory what he did not understand, 
but he suddenly overcame his difficulties, and progressed rapidly. In 
his youth he was so nearly drowned, as to be ever after of the opinion 
that his soul was brought back from the land of spirits. 

His religious impressions Dr. Clarke traced very much to his mo- 
ther’s teaching. When two Methodist preachers, John Brettell and 
Thomas Barber, preached in the neighborhood, his mother joined the 
Society, and Adam soon followed her, in about his eighteenth year. 
His first circuit was Bradford, in England. From thence he went to 
Norwich. On his next circuit in Cornwall, he added to the Society 
the celebrated Samuel Drew, author of the work on the Soul. These 
were his early struggles. Mr. Etheridge traces the history with a 
genial love of his subject.- We need not say tnat it is well worthy the 
attention of our readers. 


XV. LIFE IN SPAIN: Past and Present. By Walter Thornbury, Author of 
‘“‘Art and Nature,” “Songs of the Cavaliers and Round-heads,” &c. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1860. pp. 383. 

A very lively, pleasant, gossiping book, about Spain. It photo- 
graphs the peninsula. It has much in it that can be read. We do 
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not know that we have seen a more pleasant book on its subject, since 
Mr. Slidell’s. It touches upon almost every thing interesting among 
the Spaniards, and the author carries his good humor every where. 
It is so picturesque, that an artist might make a hundred graphic 
sketches from it. 


XVI. SAINT PAUL: Five Discourses. By Adolphe Monod. Translated from 
the French, by Rev. J. H. Myers, D. D. Andover: W. F. Draper. Phila- 
delphia: for sale by Smith, English & Co. 1860. pp. 191. 


Mr. Monod thus states his object: ‘‘Solicitous as I am of beholding 
a people of God taking form that shall fulfil the spiritual task of this 
epoch, I ask for them a real and living type; and such a type I find 
in Saint Paul. To estimate the good which he has done to the Church, 
and through it, to the world—to study the moral springs of his im- 
mense activity, and on this side, which is accessible to all, to hold it 
forth as an example—expresses the design which I have cherished.” 

The Five Discourses are: 1. St. Paul’s Work. 2. His Christianity; 
or His Fears. 3. His Conversion. 4. His Personality; or His Weak- 
ness. 5. His Example. To which is added, a Sermon on Fatalism. 

We quote a passage to show Mr. Monod’s spiritual insight: 


The distinctive preparation—that which solves the enigma of that 
grand life, that which made Saint Paul to be Saint Paul—is a pre- 
paration of weakness. Saint Paul could have dispensed, strictly 
speaking, with his eminent gifts; released from them, he would have 
thrown himself only the more completely, were it possible, into the 
hands of that God who called him, and who, in calling him, had 
tacitly engaged to prepare him for his work. But, without his weak- 
nesses, he would have been no longer himself; without them, he 
would have stopped short with being an Apollos, a Barnabas, or a 
Timothy; but he would not have attained to Saint Paul, because he 
would not have been, in the full scope of the word, the man of faith. 
Notwithstanding so many promises made to faith, we are always more 
or less enfeebled by a remainder of our own strength, as we are al- 
ways more or less troubled by remains of our own righteousness, 
which even the most humble bear with them everywhere. This 
wretched strength of our own, this talent of our own, this eloquence 
of our own, this knowledge of our own, this influence of our own, 
forms in us, as it were, a little cherished sanctuary, which our jealous 
pride keeps closed against the strength of God, in order to reserve for 
itself a last retreat. But if we could finally become weak, in good 
earnest, and despair absolutely of ourselves, the strength of God, 
diffusing ‘itself throughout our entire inward man, and penetrating 
into his most secret folds, would fill us ‘with all the fulness of God; ” 
and thus, the strength of man being exchanged for the strength of 
God, “nothing would be impossible for us,” because, “with God 
nothing is impossible.” Such is the incalculable service which his 
weakness confers on Paul, and which no strength could ever have 
rendered him. 
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Dare to complain, after that, that the special strength you have 
need of for your work has been denied you; that you have a great 
household to guide, without having the spirit of organization; that 
you have weighty and complicated affairs to pursue, without having 
the spirit of perseverance; that you have to speak or to write, without 
having the gift of speech or of writing. Leave, faithless one that you 
are—leave that depressing calculation. The work which you have in 
view—is it indeed your work, which God has assigned you, to you 
peculiarly ;—your work, as the guidance of Israel in the desert was 
the work of Moses, and as the evangelizing of the Gentiles was the 
work of Saint Paul? That is the question to solve, by reflection, by 
prayer, by all the means within your reach—unless it be entirely 
solved by your position ;—since there is need neither of reflection nor 
of prayer, to satisfy one’s self, for example, that a father of a family 
has a mission to bring up his children, or that a servant has a mission 
to keep in order his master’s house. This question once solved, and 
your work rightly determined, go forward, and fear not! God, who 
calleth you, at the same time saith to you, as to Gideon,—whether to 
the ear of the body or of the spirit, it matters little,—“Go, with this 
strength which thou hast; have not I sent thee?” That special weak- 
ness from which you could not be delivered—it remains that out of it 
you make a special strength, by means of faith. Yield yourself up 
to be a Moses, since you cannot be an Aaron,—a Saint Paul, since 
you cannot be an Apollos. 


XVII. WOMEN ARTISTS IN ALL AGES AND COUNTRIES. By Mrs. 
Ellet, Author of ‘‘The Women of the American Revolution,’ &. New York: 
Harpers. 1859. pp. 377. 

Mrs. Ellet has collected here the biography of very many lady ar- 
tists, from Callirhoe to Harriet Hosmer. She acknowledges her in- 
debtedness, particularly, to Professor Guhl, Vasari, Deschampes, and 
Fiorille. The materials are carefully collected together, and the lovers 
of art, as well as those who desire to see women furnished with remu- 
nerative and pleasant employment, will be glad to see this work. 
Full biographies are given of Rosa Bonheur, Mrs. Spencer, Miss Hos- 
mer, Angelica Kauffman, with shorter sketches of a number of others. 


XVIII. THE BIBLE AND SOCIAL REFORM: or the Scriptures as a Means 
of Civilization. By R. H. Tyler, A.M. Philadelphia: James Challen & 
Son. 1860. pp. 366. 

This is a treatise of a popular character, designed to show that the 
Bible lies at the basis of all civilization. It discusses the genuineness, 
authenticity, and inspiration of the Scriptures; the nature of ancient 
civilizations, to show that no people can become truly and permanently 
eivilized without the Bible; touching upon the Phoenicians, Egyptians, 
Greeks, Romans, Persians, Assyrians, then upon the ruder nations of 
antiquity, and the modern heathen. It then proceeds to answer ob- 
jections, and show how it is that Christianity promotes civilization. 
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The work is unexceptionable in its tone. It is written under the 
great disadvantage, that the author—Judge Tyler—is of one profes- 
sion, and that he is trying to write upon that which belongs especially 
to another. It is almost inevitable that it should not be such a work 
as a professional theologian would write. The non-professional author 
is always confounding what is elementary and well understood, with 
what is recondite and difficult. He does not—it is scarcely possible 
that he should—find out the precise knots which the greatest men 
have been trying for ages to untie; it is hardly possible that he should 
stand upon the alluvion of centuries, and build higher. Still, it does 
not follow that a layman may not produce a good practical book. The 
principle of Judge Tyler is admirable, and boldly carried out in oppo- 
sition to all the infidel and social contract notions which have attempted 
to set aside the Word of God. We only recommend tv the author to 
get an expert theologian to revise his work for the second edition. 
There are things that need to be stricken out. 


XIX. AN APPEAL TO THE PEOPLE, on behalf of their Rights, as Autho- 
rized Interpreters of the Bible. By Catherine E. Beecher. New York: 
Harpers. 1860. pp. 380. 

The saddest kind of trash. For instance: ‘Theology teaches that 
true virtue is the right voluntary action of a mind after its ‘nature’ 
is changed by God, and common sense teaches that true virtue is the 
right voluntary action of any mind without any change in its nature.” 
“The common sense doctrine is that all men have a perfect nature, 
created by God, which is unchanged, and not in any way depraved by 
the sin of Adam.” 

These notions lead Miss Beecher next to the opinion, that “Church 
organizations, founded on the Augustianian theory,’ (the common 
evangelical views, ) ‘‘tend to immorality.” 

Her notions have been tried a thousand times in different shapes, 
and always with the same results; the world grew worse and worse 
under their influence. Though not denying the divinity of our Sa- 
viour, and differing from it in some other points, it is the spirit of New 
England Unitarianism. Miss Beecher thinks that theologians, pastors, 
and religious editors, are afraid to meet her arguments. The truth is, 
that they have been met a milliontimes. There is really nothing new 
whatever, in this pretentious volume. It is the simple opposition of a 
human mind that sets itself up as wiser than God. The preaching of 
the Cross is “to the Greek, foolishness.” 
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XX. BIBLE HISTORY, in Connection with the General History of the World. 
With Notices of Scripture Localities, and Sketches of Social and Religious 
Life. By the Rev. William G. Blaikie, A. M., Author of ‘David, King of 
Israel.” London: T. Nelson & Sons. 1859. pp. 470. 

A popular compilation, which seems to be gathered from good 
sources, and to be brought down to late times. The author prefers 
the chronology of the Septuagint. We notice some points which are 
rather loosely stated, as though the author had followed constantly re- 
peated notions, rather than made careful investigations. In some 
cases very uncertain results are stated as probable, or as reasonable. 
But, in general, the broad view which alone the popular mind can re- 
member, is given with sufficient accuracy. A gazetteer of Bible loca- 
lities follows. In a work of this nature, intended for popular use, it 
would be better to state nothing which is not settled, or nearly so, 
leaving uncertain matters to be discussed in books intended especially 
for scholars. 


XXI. WORDS THAT SHOOK THE WORLD: or Martin Luther his own Bio- 
grapher. Being Pictures of the great Reformer, sketched mainly from his 
own Sayings. By Charles Adams. New York: Carlton & Porter. Phila- 
delphia: for sale by Perkinpine & Higgins. pp. 3338. 

This is a kind of sketch of the life of Luther. It is a series of pic- 
tures of the Reformer, in sixty or seventy short chapters, such as,— 
“Luther at Dresden,” ‘ Indulgences,” ‘Opposition,’ “Dream,” 
“Grave Extracts,” &c., &. His sayings, and extracts from his 
writings, are interspersed. About twenty quaint-looking wood-cuts, 
which seem to be taken from the German, and are all the better for 
that, are given. We would recommend this as a capital book for 
Sabbath School libraries. Many a bright boy will feed upon the won- 


. derful history of Martin Luther, in such a book, and catch inspiration 


from it. The sketches are mostly from D’ Aubigné. 

Let us refresh ourselves with a few of these earthquake words. 
Luther writes a letter to his friend, the Elector, while he was under 
the ban of the Empire: “What can Duke George be thinking of in 
attacking me? Does he suppose that Christ my Lord is a man of 
straw? May God avert from him the awful judgment that hangs over 
him! 

“Be it known to your highness, that I am repairing to Wittemberg, 
under a protection more powerful than that of our Elector. I have 
no thought of soliciting the aid of your highness; and am so far from 
desiring your protection, that it is rather my purpose to protect your 
highness. If I knew that your highness could or would take up my 
defence, I would not come to Wittemberg. No secular mind can ad- 
vance this cause; God must do all, without the aid or co-operation of 
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man. He who has most faith, is the most availing defence; but, as 
it seems to me, your highness is yet weak in the faith. 

“But since your highness desires to know what to do, I will humbly 
answer: Your electoral highness has already done too much, and should 
do nothing whatever. God neither wants, nor will he endure, that 
you or I should take thought or part in the matter. Let your high- 
ness follow this advice. My business is with another kind of person 
from Duke George, one who knows me, and whom I know well.” 
This was called a “wonderful writing,’ and the Elector was deeply 
affected in reading it. 

Have we faith, even as a grain of mustard seed? 


XXII. POLITICAL ECONOMY: Designed as a Text-Book for Colleges. By 
John Bascom, Professor in Williams College. Andover: W.F. Draper. 1859, 
pp. 866. 

Political Economy is like politics and metaphysics. In regard to 
it, we never seem to be upon a firm basis, but always upon moving 
quicksands. Its votaries, indeed, call it science, and insist that its 
principles are fixed, but men are for ever disputing about currency 
and tariffs; and, as we have observed, in no talk, not even metaphy- 
sical, do men get so very soon into the fog as when they begin upon 
producer and consumer, precious metals, and money cheap or dear. 
The most practical of business matters is put into the most abstract of 
shapes, and men are thus continually deluding themselves. 

We do not mean that there are no principles at the basis of politico- 
economic subjects, but that it is exceedingly difficult to handle them 
in an abstract form. It is well, however, to study them in this shape, 
but very unsafe to rely much upon them. As in many another thing 
in life, we must take each case up upon its own merits and balance 
its probabilities. 

Professor Bascom is an anti-tariff man, and an anti-sub-treasury man. 
He thinks it the duty of the general government to regulate the cur- 
rency, not only for itself, but for the country, and he seems to think that 
the principle of free trade is the true one; nor does it seem to occur 
to him that the question of a tariff is one in which—this side of the 
millennium—we can hardly ever get into a position in which the ab- 
stract principle can be practised without exposing our flank to some 
other nation. We are not going into these questions ourselves, but 
only suggesting some difficulties about their determination. We should 
think Professor Bascom’s work a good one for suggestion and mental 
discipline, but one that we should scarcely consider as an implicit 
guide amidst all the perplexing conditions of modern business and 
government. 
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XXIIL A DICTIONARY OF THE HOLY BIBLE, for General Use in the 
Study of the Scriptures, with Engravings, Maps, and Tables, American 
Tract Society. For sale in Philadelphia at the Tract House, 929 Chestnut 
Street. pp. 534, 


Dr. Robinson published in 1833 a “ Dictionary of the Holy Bible, 
for the Use of Schools and Young Persons.” The Tract Society 
having procured the use of the copyright, have embodied about two- 
thirds of that work—though without any assistance or responsibility 
on the part of Dr. R.—in the present edition. They have added to it 
matter from Dr. R’s. Biblical Researches, from the Bible Dictionaries 
of Brown of Haddington, Professor Eadie, Bost, Kitto, &e. A Chro- 
nological Index, by Rev. Dr. Angus, follows. The work is very hand- 
somely printed and illustrated. 


XXIV. THE GUILT OF SLAVERY AND THE CRIME OF SLAVEHOLD- 
ING DEMONSTRATED FROM THE HEBREW AND GREEK SCRIP- 


TURES. By George B. Cheever, D. D. Boston: Jewett & Co. 1860. pp. 
472. 


This work contains Dr. Cheever’s discussion touching slavery in the 
Bible, from the Bibliotheca Sacra, greatly enlarged, and uttered in much 
more violent language. 

XXV. THF LIFE AND TIMES OF HEROD THE GREAT, as connected, 
Historically, and Prophetically, with the Coming of Christ, and Incidental 
Portraitures of Noted Personages of the Age. By William M. Willett. 
Philadelphia: Lindsay & Blakiston. 1860. pp. 884. 

This is a very ambitious work. It is divided into twelve books, 
each of which has a “ proem” and three or more chapters. The Ro- 
man history, that of Herod, and that of those who surrounded our Sa- 
viour, are blended together. The plan of the book is very good, the 
objection to it is its floridness, its straining after effects, its gathering 
up odds and ends that do not properly belong to it, and its very 
curious mixing of figures in its style. The author was not content 
with carrying out in a simple, clear way, his excellent plan; he 
thought it necessary to give us a great deal of fine writing, to create, 
in a word, a sensation book. 

Here are two or three samples of his style: 

“There was also possibly carved thereon, the sword of Apollonius, 
who was slain by the hand of Judas Maccabeeus in his first battle, 
and used by him ever afterwards.’”’ That is, it appears, Apollonius 
was used by Judas ever afterwards. For what purpose? 

He thus describes Herod : 

“His physiognomy was not altogether Jewish; it had a certain 
tincture about it that savored at no very remote date, of a foreign 
stock.” Here Herod’s face had a tincture that savored of a stock. 
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What do the following words mean? 

“‘ Here and there the mountain sides opened and formed as it were 
narrow gullies (improved into streets) beyond the level area; but, 
tracing them, they soon abruptly terminated.” Who or what traced 
them? the mountain sides? or certain people? if so, did the people 
terminate? or, if the gullies, improved into streets, did the tracing, 
what did they trace? themselves? 

The author thus speaks of Pompey: 

‘‘ When he was first seen from the towers and walls of Jerusalem, 
with his light armed and heavy armed troops, winding round the base 
of Olivet, (having left Jericho early that morning,) the descending 
sun reflected from the golden-tipped eagle standards in the lengthened 
array and order of their usual march, as Jupiter holds the thunderbolt 
ready to launch it forth, so Pompey at this time held in his single 
hand nearly the whole power of the Roman Republic.” 

A little further on he exclaims: 

“The propinquity of the palace to the temple, how interesting!” 

Besides reforming his style, the author should give up the affecta- 
tion of keeping his characters incognito, like some platform orator who 
tells a moving story about himself when he was a boy; and then, pre- 
cisely at the right moment, breaks out with—“ That boy stands before 
you!” If Mr. Willett will consent to strike out all the fine writing, 
and change the whole from a stage play to a story, he will then pro- 
duce, in a second edition, a book that will be very well worth reading. 


XXVI. THEOLOGY IN ROMANCE; or, The Catechism and the Dermott 
Family. By Mrs. Madeline Leslie, Author of ‘* Home Life,” &c., and Rev. 
A. R. Baker, Author of ‘“‘ The Catechism Tested by the Bible,” &c. Boston: 
Jewett & Co. 1859. Two Volumes. pp. 227, 238 
This is an odd title for such a book. It is a series of stories illus- 

trating each question of the Shorter Catechism. We learn from those 

who have read some of these stories to children, that the little folks 
are much pleased with them. The principles of the questions seem well 
brought out. Weare much gratified with every attempt to illustrate the 

Shorter Catechism, a most admirable summary of Christian doctrine, 

whose massiveness and comprehensiveness it seems difficult to reach in 

the style of our times. 

XXVIII. AN ARCTIC BOAT JOURNEY IN THE AUTUMN OF 1854. 


By Isaac I. Hayes, Surgeon of the Second Grinnell Expedition. Boston: 
Brown, Taggart & Chase. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 1860. pp. 375. 


This interesting volume contains the account by Dr. Hayes of the 
journey of a portion of Dr. Kane’s Expedition when they attempted 
to reach Upernavik, but were obliged to return to the Advance. It 
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also gives Dr. Hayes’ reasons for supposing that the North Pole can be 
reached. This gentleman, as is known, is preparing for another expedi- 
tion in which he expects to solve the great problem. The reader will 
be much pleased with the entire style and contents of the book. 


XXVIII. THE CHRISTIAN LAWYER: being o Portraiture of the Life 
and Character of William George Baker. New York: Carlton & Porter. 
1859. pp. 820, 

This is a memoir of a lawyer of Baltimore, belonging to the Me. 
thodist Church, who seems to have been a man of very excellent cha- 
racter, and a devoted Christian. He died at the age of forty-six. He 
was a member of the Maryland Legislature and of the Baltimore City 

Jouncil. 


XXIX. THE EIGHTEEN CHRISTIAN CENTURIES. By the Rev. James 
White, Author of a ‘‘ History of France,” with a Copious Index. From the 
Second Edinburgh Edition. Philadelphia; Parry & M‘Millan, 1869. pp: 
588, 


The idea of this excellent manual is to give the salient points in 
each century, with the leading rulers and distinguished men. It seems 
very well done. “The prevailing thought” of each century is pre- 
served. Of course, there will be some difference of opinion as to what 
is the leading thought of some of these centuries; but, on the whole, 
the work is to be commended as having succeeded well in its object. 


XXX. THE WARS OF THE ROSES; or Stories of the Struggle of York and 
Lancaster, By J. G. Edgar, Author of ‘History for Boys,” &c., &. With 
Illustrations. New York: Harpers. 1859. pp. 470. 

Interesting and well done. Mr. Edgar thinks that the Wars of the 
Roses were not mere contests between factions without political signi- 
ficance; but that the great King-maker was struggling firmly against 
despotism. The descriptions are good, and the kind of reading just 
such as we recommend to boys. 


XXXI. THE PRAIRIE TRAVELLER. A Hand Book for Overland Expedi- 
tions, With Maps, Illustrations and Itinoraries of the Principal Routes be- 
tween the Mississippi and the Pacific. By Randolph B. Marcy, Captain U. 8S. 
Army. Published by Authority of the War Department. New York: Har- 
pers, 1852. pp. 340. 

Everything necessary to be known in travelling across the plains 
seems to be embraced in this manual. Capt. Marcy has spent a quar- 
ter of a century in frontier life, and no other person coming forward to 
give the practical information needed, he has done so. The work de- 
scends to all the particulars of the case, and thus becomes more use- 
ful. 
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XXXII. SKETCHES FROM LIFE; or Illustrations of the Influence of Chris- 
tianity. Second Series. American Tract Society. For sale in Philadelphia 
at the Tract House, Chestnut Street. pp. 486. 

This volume is composed of Articles from the American Messenger, 
the well-known periodical of the Tract Society. It extends to the 
close of the sixteenth volume. These Articles are widely known to be 
evangelical and well written, and calculated to be useful wherever read. 


XXXII. SKETCHES OF NEW ENGLAND DIVINES. By Rev. D. Sherman. 
New York: Carlton & Porter. Philadelphia: for sale by Perkinpine & Hig- 
gins. 1860, pp. 448. 

These are short biographies of New England ministers, looked at 
from the Methodist position. There are John Cotton, Richard Mather, 
Roger Williams, Increase Mather, Cotton Mather, Eleazer Mather, 
John Warham, Jesse Lee, Jonathan Edwards, Elijah Hedding, Timo- 
thy Dwight, Wilbur Fisk, Ezra Stiles, Lemuel Haynes, Billy Hibbard, 
Timothy Merritt, Jonathan D. Bridge, Nathaniel Emmons, Joshua 
Crowell, George Pickering, Stephen Olin. 

While the reader will, of course, not expect entire impartiality in 
these sketches, he may look for much that is interesting, valuable and 
catholic. 


XXXIV. THE ATONEMENT: being Five Discourses by the Bishop of Glou- 
cester and Bristol, Thomas Chalmers, D. D., LL. D., William Archer Butler, 
M. A., Robt. Hall, M. A., John Maclaurin. American Tract Society. Phi- 
ladelphia: Tract House, pp. 176. 

The subjects of the sermons are, 1. Christ’s Death, a Propitiatory 
Sacrifice; 2. The Power of the Gospel to dissolve the Enmity of the 
Human Heart against God; 3. Christ Sought and Found in the Old 
Testament Scriptures; 4. The Substitution of the Innocent for the 
Guilty; 5. Glorying in the Cross of Christ. A happy thought, to bring 
together from various denominations these testimonies to the same 
great truth of the Cross. 


XXXV. LETTERS ON PSALMODY: a Review of the Leading Arguments for 
the Exclusive Use of the Book of Psalms. By William Annan. Philadelphia: 
W. S. & A. Martien. 1859. pp. 216. 

It is unhappily necessary to discuss the subject of these letters. Our 
Seceder and Covenanter brethren have so extraordinarily and pertina- 
ciously adhered to “Rouse’s Version,” and their attacks on us, who 
prefer a different method of Psalmody, are so constant, that a defence 
becomes necessary. Mr. Annan seems to have gone thoroughly into 
the subject, examining carefully all that has been said on the other 
side, and we are pleased that such a manual has been prepared. It is 
but a few days since a clergyman of our Church wrote to us in- 
quiring where such a work could be obtained. 
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